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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Groundbreaking ceremonies on De- 
cember 2, 1948, set the wheels in 
motion for the country’s third project 
to be built under terms of the 1947 
amendment to the United States Hous- 
ing Act. Under the amendment, the 
$4000 and $5000 per unit cost lim- 
itations of the USHAct were lifted 
for any war deferred projects to 
which state and city funds might be 
contributed to make up the differ- 
ence between these limitations and 
current construction costs. In the 
case of Dearborn Homes, the federal 
loan to the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity amounted to $5,400,000 and the 
state contributed $2,117,000 — the 
city, $2,307,000. The development 
will consist of 16 multi-story elevator 
type buildings, placed around a cen- 
tral park area. 
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THE HOUSING GOAL— 


The American people in November elected congressional ad- 


vocates of public housing in smashing victory after smashing victory. 

A new revitalized public housing law is in the making, its pas- 
sage almost certain and that within weeks. The American people 
want good low-rent homes and they want them soon. 


We are the ones who must plan, construct, and manage these 
new homes. Have we compiled and analyzed the knowledge gained 
in ten years’ successful administration? Can we build today better 
homes, yet more economical to operate, than those constructed in 
the past? 

Have we adapted to our use the technological advances and new 
materials developed since the beginning of the war? Can we build 
dwellings that will better suit the needs of those who will call 
them home and at no greater relative cost? Certainly these achieve- 
ments must be ours, and more besides. For we require in addition 
a more ultimate objective—some beacon to light our path. Let us 
search it out. 


It may be fairly said that the measure of strength of the nation 
is no more and no less than the measure of strength of its families. 
The family flourishes in a good home; this is the family’s impera- 
tive need. None has stated these truths so eloquently as Charles 
Dickens: 

“In love of home, the love of country has its rise.” Here stands 
revealed the heart and the soul of public housing. Here is its 
distilled purest essence. 

It is not enough to build safe, decent, and sanitary housing. 
Our real goal must always be: to create those family living con- 
ditions that enhance the love of home. In this way and only in this 
way do we build strength in each hamlet, town, and city across 
the land. 

Joun W. Bearp, 


1948-1951 Member. 
NAHO Board of Governors. 
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By the time the January issue of 
the JouRNAL or Housinc is off the 
press, President Truman will have 
delivered his state-of-the union mes- 
sage and it is anticipated that he will 
have renewed his requests for pub- 
lic housing and urban redevelopment 
legislation. Just what kind of pro- 
gram the President would ask for was 
unpredictable as of the first of the 
year. However, it was well known 
that during the preceding two months 
he had been approached by repre- 
sentatives of two major schools of 
thought for support of legislation— 
one asking for a restatement of the 
public housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, and research provisions of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill; the other 
seeking to go far beyond the TEW 
bill to provide for an expanded hous- 
ing and redevelopment program. 


NPHC Program 


As reported in the December 
JouRNAL, page 295, this question of 
an “adequate” or a “compromise” 
housing program was discussed at 
National Public Housing Conference 
legislative meetings during Novem- 
ber. The question was resolved by 
the NPHC board of directors on De- 
cember 9 in a policy statement that 
called for: (1) construction of 1 mil- 
lion public housing units over the 
next four years—800,000 urban and 
200,000 rural nonfarm—with a pro- 
vision that the number of units to be 
built during any one year could be 
accelerated as the public welfare re- 
quired; (2) a program of direct fed- 
eral loans to cooperatives, limited 
dividend corporations, public agen- 
cies, or other groups for construction 
of middle-income housing, the pro- 
gram to be administered by a special- 
ly created constituent agency of the 
HHFA; (3) federal aid for land as- 
sembly, not only for slums and 
blighted areas, but also for vacant 
undeveloped sites—to help localities 
plan new communities in outlying 
areas; and (4) appropriation of $25 
million for a strengthened federal 
housing research program. 

The NPHC program was presented 
to President Truman on December 
15 by a delegation headed by NPHC 
President Edward Weinfeld and in- 
cluding David L. Krooth of NPHC; 
Peter Henley, AF of L; Leo Good- 
mam, CIO; Jack Carter, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; Anna Lord Straus, 
League of Women Voters; Leslie 
Perry, National Association for the 
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Advancement of Colored People; 
and Russell Smith, National Farmers 
Union. 


More Support for Expanded Program 


In the meantime, three other pub- 
lic interest groups came out in favor 
of an expanded public housing pro- 
gram that would provide anywhere 
from 800,000 to 2 million public 
housing units over the next four 
years: the CIO, AF of L, and the 


. United States Conference of Mayors. 


The CIO’s recommendation was the 
biggest of all: 2 milliom units. The 
AF of L asked for 1 million units and 
the Mayors Conference asked for 
800,000. The Mayors presented their 
views to President Truman on De- 
cember 10-—just five days before the 
NPHC delegation—as part of a legis- 
lative program that also recommend- 
ed: (1) raising cost limit on low- 
rent housing to $2600 per unit; (2) 
continuing and strengthening federal 
rent control; and (3) increasing 
maximum amount of FHA Title VI 
mortgages from $8100 to $9500. 


HHFA Recommendations 


The parts of the TEW bill that 
HHFA officials include in_ their 
legislative proposals provide for: 
(1) construction of 500,000 public 
housing units over the next five years, 
with not more than 100,000 units to 
be authorized during any one year; 
(2) declaration of national housing 
policy; (3) federal aid for urban 
redevelopment; (4) rural housing; 
and (5) housing research. Last 
month these recommendations _re- 
ceived a major boost when the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, meeting 
in Washington, came out in support 
of the TEW bill provisions. AMA is 
an organization of cities and city ofh- 
cials representing 9500 cities through- 
out the country. Full text of* the 
AMA resolution is printed on page 


1, 
Other Housing Bills 


In addition to the speculation 
about the content of major housing 
legislation during the past six weeks, 
there has been an increasing amount 
of talk about other housing bills like- 
ly to be introduced—particularly on 
payments in lieu of taxes for public 
housing, disposition of war housing, 
and rent control. It may well be that 
the in-lieu payments and disposition 
provisions will be included in the 
major bill. At any rate, following 


are examples of some of the current 
thinking on these subjects: 

Payments in lieu of taxes At 
their annual meetings last month, 
both the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation and the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers—two of the 
organizations that joined with NAHO 
in setting up a policy committee on 
in lieu payments (see December 
JOURNAL, page 295) —adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of increasing the 
amounts of payments that local 
authorities can legally make to mu- 
nicipalities. Text of the AMA resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


WHEREAS, the federal government has 
modified its system of payments in lieu of 
taxes on certain housing projects where 
such payments were in excess of the 
amounts originally specified in the con 
tracts between the various housing author 
ities and the federal government; and 

WHEREAS, later agreements between 
such housing authorities and the federal 
government have provided for payments in 
lieu of taxes more economically sound 
than those authorized in the original con- 
tracts; and 

WHEREAS, cities are unnecessarily em- 
barrassed by being unable to secure the 
benefits of the larger sums which the 
housing authorities are able to pay in lieu 
of taxes; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the American Municipal 
Association record its opposition to the 
federal policy recently invoked which pre- 
vents municipalities from receiving in- 
creased payments in lieu of taxes; 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that this or- 
ganization support legislation and adminis- 
trative measures which will permit the 
payment of the increased amount in lieu 
of taxes under prevailing contracts. 


Disposition—As reported in the 
September JOURNAL, page 242, Senator 
Harry P. Cain is chairman of a Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee subcommittee that is drafting a 
dispositiom bill for temporary war 
housing. To find out how much sym- 
pathy there is for the idea that tem- 
poraries should be given to cities un- 
der the same condition that they were 
given to universities under the Mc- 
Gregor Act last year, Senator Cain 
last fall sent questionnaires to 1290 
cities. Seven out of eight cities re- 
plying to his questionnaire want the 
temporaries kept in use beyond the 
January 1, 1950 deadline set by law, 
he reported last month. Of 321 cities 
that replied, only 32 said they did 
not want the temporaries kept in use 
beyond that date. Most of the cities 
opposed disposing of the houses to 
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LATIN AMERICAN STUDYTOUR 
SCHEDULED FOR NEXT SUMMER 


Columbia University’s Planning 
and Housing Division of the School 
of Architecture announces a |0-week 
studytour of urban planning and 
housing projects in Latin America 
from June 20 to August 27, 1949. 
The tour will be led by Professor J. 
Marshall Miller. starting from New 
York City, and will include stops in 
Havana, Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, 
Quito, Guayaquil, Lima, Callao, La 
Paz, Santiago, Valparaiso, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Caracas, and San Juan. 

Total cost of the tour, including 
travel and living expenses, will come 
to $1775, plus tuition at $20 per 
point and a University fee of $7. 
The tour may be counted for credit 
toward a degree. Major travelling 
will be by air, with bus and rail 
travel in local areas. Applications, 
accompanied by a $100 deposit, must 
be in by March 15. For further in- 
formation and application blanks, 
write to Professor Miller at 504 
Avery, Columbia University, New 


York 27. New York. 


BUILDING MATERIALS TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE CONTEST OPENS 

To improve the quality of presenta- 
tion of information about building 
materials, the American Institute of 
Architects and the Producers’ Council 
in October announced that they would 
jointly sponsor an annual competi- 
tion of technical handbooks, pamph- 
lets, and catalogues issued by build- 
ing materials manufacturers. The 
contest will cover special publications 
only and will not include conven- 
tional display advertising that ap- 
pears in general publications. 

Entries could be submitted any 
time from the announcement date 
through the end of 1948 and selec- 
tion of winners will be made early 
this year. Judges will be architects. 
manufacturers, and advertising execu- 
tives chosen by a joint committee of 
both organizations. 


TEXAS GROUPS HOLD CONFERENCE 
ON FAMILY RELATIONS 

As a follow-up to the National 
Conference on Family Life in Wash- 
ington last May, over 200 Texas 
representatives of community organi- 
L 


oe 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS ADOPT HOUSING 
POLICY — ENDORSE T-E-W BILL 


Statement Adopted at Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Municipal 
{ssociation. December 13, 1948 


Municipalities are vitally con- 
cerned about the housing needs of 
their citizens. 

To date those needs have not been 
adequately met. 

Inadequate housing creates addi- 
tional municipal problems and _in- 
creases municipal expenditures. 

We believe a solution can be found 
within the framework of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The responsibility of the munici- 
pality in that solution lies: 


First, in adequate planning of our 
cities and neighborhoods. 

Second, through urban redevelop- 
ment statutes, including exercise of 
power of eminent domain to assist in 
acquiring proper sites and regulations 
for construction of adequate housing. 

Third, in the elimination of slums 
AFTER provision has been made for 
rehousing occupants of the slums. 

Fourth, in doing our reasonable 
share by way of subsidies or other- 
wise to make such housing possible. 

Fifth, that the American Municipal 
Association urge federal and _ state 
governments to undertake an intelli- 
gent and complete program of hous- 
ing, including provision for research 
into lower production — tech- 
niques, using to the fullest extent the 


cost 


machinery of private enterprise, and 
using federal credit for extension of 
mortgage loans and reducing inter- 
est payments, thereby expanding op- 
portunities for private ownership. 

Sixth, we urge the 8lst Congress 
to immediately pass housing legisla- 
tion similar to the original T-E-W 
bill to begin again the basic urban 
task of our nation’s slum clearance. 
We feel that this legislation should 
provide sufficient funds for long-term 
federal loans and subsidy contracts 
for slum clearance and construction 
of low-rent public housing for low- 
income groups including the con- 
struction of permarent low-rent hous- 
ing projects to replace temporary war 
and veterans housing projects. 

We urge legislation to pemit com- 
pletion of previously authorized war- 
frozen housing projects by granting 
additional loans and raising per room 
limits in inflation 
trends. 

Seventh, that any federal action for 
disposal of temporary wartime hous- 
ing should be carried out only after 
mutual understanding with local 
oficials of the community where such 
units are situated, and that none of 
the temporary housing ever be sold 
to private interests except for the 


accordance with 


purpose of demolition. 





zations met in Houston on November 
16-18 for a Texas Conference on 
Family Relations. Purpose of the 
meeting, which was one of the few 
follow-up sessions held anywhere in 
the country, was to “be a recounting 
of problems and solutions found by 
communities of various sizes.” 

Housing officials who participated 
in the Houston meeting were Marie 
C. McGuire. Houston; Mary Nan 
Gamble. Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Fort Worth; Louise Nelson, San 
Antonio; and Margaret Cone, Dallas. 
S. B. Zisman of the Citizens Council 
on City Planning, Philadelphia, 
served as housing and planning con- 
sultant to the meeting. 


LUSTRON PREFAB FOR NAVY; 
HARMAN HOUSE OUT OF BUSINESS 
The Lustron Corporation will erect 
60 porcelain enamel prefabs at the 
Quantico Marine Base, Virginia, 
under a contract awarded by the 


HOUSING LEGISLATION— 


(Continued from page 3) 


private purchasers for either housing 
or nonhousing purposes. 


Rent control—Battle 
whether to continue federal rent con- 
trol beyond the March 31. 1949 ex- 
piration date have been drawn for 
some time. On December 30, Hous- 
ing Expediter Tighe E. Woods, who 
has continually been pressing for ex- 
tension—with modifications of cer- 
tain controls and stricter enforcement 
of others—said he thought a two-year 
extension bill should be adopted, in- 
stead of a one-year bill as in the past. 
Real estate and housebuilding groups, 
of course, want complete lifting of 
federal controls. 


lines on 





Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks 
last month. The houses will be di- 
(Continued column two, page 6) 
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CHANGE IN NAHO DIRECTORSHIP 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY | 


OUTGOING 
DIRECTOR ROBERT D. SIPPRELL 


The return of Robert D. Sipprell 
to Buffalo as of January | to be- 
come Executive Director of the 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 
brought a new Executive Director to 
NAHO: John M. Ducey, formerly 
Economic Adviser and Director of 
Planning for the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 

Mr. Sipprell had served as the 
Association’s Director since June 
1947. He came to NAHO from the 
Buffalo Authority. where he had 
been since 1938. having worked on all 
phases of development and manage- 
ment. In 1942 he became actirg 
Executive Director during the absence 
of Howard A. Kelly on military duty 
during the war. Presently, the 
Authority operates a 3500-unit pro- 
sram and is in the final stages of 
negotiating with the state for an ad- 
ditiorial 800 units of low-rental hous- 
ing. 

Mr. Sipprell Says . . 

In his letter of resignation from 
the NAHO directorship, Mr. Sipprell 
said: “In many respects this has been 
a dificult decision for me to make. 
At the time of accepting the NAHO 
post, in June of 1947, I looked for- 
ward to an extended period with the 
Association. The past eighteen months 
have been most enjoyable and cer- 
tainly the period that lies ahead for 
the Association promises even greater 
opportunity for achievement and 
satisfaction. However. the director- 
ship of the Buffalo Authority has un- 
expectedly become vacated, with a re- 
sultant strong request for my return 
to the city. I can not deny a deep 
personal feeling toward a program 
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INCOMING 
DIRECTOR JOHN M. DUCEY 


and an operation with which I was 
associated for nearly nine years... . 

“The work and the relationships 
with the various units of NAHO and 
particularly with the individuals 
serving on the Board of Governors 
and those on the staff have been most 
gratifying. I shall always have a 
sincere interest in the activities of the 
Associatiom and know that many ac- 
complishments lie in its future.” 

In regretfully accepting Mr. Sip- 
prell’s resignation on December 3, 


the NAHO Board of 


adopted the following resolution of 


Governors 
appreciation for his services: 


Our THANKS 


to 
Rosert D. Sipprewi 
for eighteen months of NAHO service 
marked by a high degree of Jovyalty 


sound thinking, vision, integrity. 

At a time when 
great confusions of program and purpose 
disrupted not only the operation of the 
Association but the thinking of the coun 
try-at-large. . . 

At a time when 
perseverance and good faith and selfless 
service in the performance of the unend 
ing small details of day-to-day operation 
meant the difference between success and 
failure. 

Our thanks to 

Rosert D. Sipprewt 
for taking leadership in NAHO at a 
period of its greatest need for strength 
and intelligent direction and for achiev 
ing both of these goals so fully. 


Mr. Ducey’s Appointment 
At its meeting the 
Board of Governors also approved 
the appointmert of Mr. Ducey as Mr. 
Sipprell’s successor. This action fol- 


December 3 


lowed the recommendations of a spe- 
cial committee headed by Dr. C.-E. 


A. Winslow. Chairman of the Hous- 


ing Authority of the City of New 


Haven. Serving on this committee 
with Dr. Winslow were Elizabeth 
Wood. Executive Secretary of the 


Chicago Housing Authority and L. 
VW alter Henslee. Executive Director 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Galveston. This 
viewed 18 applications for the posi 
then met in New York City 

November to conduct per- 
sonal interviews. In recommending 
Mr. Ducey for the appointment, the 
committee stated: 

“It is our conviction that NAHO 
stands at an important crossroads of 


committee re 


tion; 
during 


its career and that its future useful 
ness will depend largely on the choice 
ot a program and a director for that 
program. 

“We feel that the function of 
NAHO is to lead in the development 
of high standards for the planning 
and the operation of public housing 
in the dissemination of such stand- 
ards to its members, and in facilitat- 
ing the recruitment and training of 
the various workers in- 


This 


served 


grades of 
volved in our common task. 
cause can be effectively 


through our annual and regional 
meetings. our JOURNAL, and the vari- 
ous techrical committees that exist 
There must be 


leadership from a small but 


or could be created. 
com- 
petent staff under the direction of a 
from the 
bottom up, who has the approach and 


man who knows housing 


the competence of a scholar and a 

character that inspires confidence. 
“With this ideal in view. 

mittee has 


your com- 
scrutinized the 
tials and made some estimate 


formal 
creder 
of the actual achievement and reputa- 
tion of eighteen prospective candi- 
dates... We unanimously recommend 
that Mr. John M. Ducey 
for the post of Executive Director 
We believe that he combines in un- 


be ‘ hosen 


usual degree the qualifications neces- 
sary in a post of this kind and that 
he could lead NAHO forward sound- 
ly and imaginatively into the wide 
fields that open up for housing in 
1949 and thereafter.” 
Mr. Ducey’s Background 

Mr. Ducey comes to NAHO after 

eight years’ service with the Chicago 


Housing Authority. He joined CHA 


im 1939 and was on military leave 
for the two years 1944-1946. serving 
as an ofhcer in the United States 


Navy. Before the war. Mr. Ducey cat 
ried the title of Business Manager 
for the Authority but on his return 
undertook direction of its research 
(Continued column one, page 6) 
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NAHO DIRECTOR— 
(Continued from page 5) 


and planning activities under the title 
Economic Adviser and Director of 
Planning. His work with the Author- 
ity before his military leave covered 
a great range of administrative re- 
sponsibilities: purchasing, personnel, 
management coordination, budget 
preparation, accounting supervision, 
direction of all fiscal operations, 
supervision of all operating and 
maintenance work. On his return to 
the Authority from Naval service, he 
initiated a program of research cov- 
ering possibilities of rehabilitation 
in slum areas, cost of acquiring slum 
land in Chicago, problems of relocat- 
ing families living in clearance areas, 
the relation of family income to 
family type. He also assumed re- 
sponsibility for the appraisal and 
acquisition of slum areas costing over 
$5 million. In addition, he directed 
a survey of all vacant residential land 
in Chicago and prepared recom- 
mendations as to sites best adapted 
to early development as low-rental 
housing projects. 

Mr. Ducey has been a long-time 
active NAHO member. In 1943 he 
was elected Chairman of the former 
Management Division of the Asso- 
ciation and was a regular participant 
in national and regional conference 
programs. He is active in a number 
of other professional organizations: 
American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, American Society of Planning 
Research and Action, American 
Statistical Association, Institute of 
Real Estate Management. He is a 
member of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board and has been a lecturer on real 
property management and real estate 
principles at three of the major uni- 
versities in Chicago. 

Mr. Ducey was a graduate magna 
cum laude of Holy Cross College and 
holds a master’s degree from North- 
western University. He was born in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, but has 
been a Chicagoan since the early 
30's. 


Human Interest Note .. . 


Both Mr. Sipprell and Mr. Ducey 
are rich in the experience of “brother- 
hood” and family life. Mr. Sipprell 
is one of six boys and has two sis- 
ters. Mr. Ducey is one of ten boys 
and two sisters. Four of the Sipprell 
brothers and one Sipprell sister saw 
service during World War II; four 
of the Ducey brothers were Naval 
officers, one an Air Force lieutenant. 


NEWS NOTES— (Continued from page 4) 


vided equally between two-bedroom 
and three-bedroom models and will 
accommodate married officers and en- 
listed men at the Marine Corps 
School. Total amount of the contract 
came to $599,379. It was reported 
that Lustron will get an additional 
allocation of steel to fill the order. 

Six other prefab manufacturers 
had submitted bids for the Navy con- 
tract. Although the Lustron bid was 
not the lowest submitted on a dollar 
valuation, the Navy said, it was 
awarded the contract on the basis of 
lowest cost per square foot of usable 
space. Among the unsuccessful bid- 
ders were John A. Johnson & Sons of 
Brooklyn, New York; Home Building 
Corporation of Sedalia, Missouri; 
and Green Lumber Company of 
Laurel, Mississippi. 

At about the same time the Lustron 
news came out, the William H. Har- 
man Corporation—another manu- 
facturer of all-steel prefabs—filed a 
voluntary petition of bankruptcy. 
Reason for the company’s failure, 
the Housing Institute reported last 
month, was its “inability to set up an 
effective sales, distribution, financing, 
and erection system.” Apparently the 
Company had had no major difficulty 
producing the houses since 400 had 
already rolled off its assembly lines. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CALLS FOR 
“POSITIVE HOUSING PROGRAM” 


A “positive housing program” 
adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States last month 
calls for cooperation by government, 
management, labor, and financing in- 
stitutions “to create conditions under 
which private enterprise can speed 
up the building rate still further.” 

Government's responsibility in the 
program would be to protect public 
health and safety, maintain economic 
stability, sustain free competition, 
and assure automatic working of mar- 
ket forces. In addition, the statement 
said, government should help indus- 
try in such matters as research and 
spreading of credit risks, which the 
industry can not achieve by its own 
action. Government cooperation 
should not take the form of either 
granting subsidies or artificially eas- 
ing credit, the statement added. 

Management “should accept its full 
share of the responsibility” for (1) 
learning more about the public’s 
housing demands and preferences; 
(2) expanding technical research; 
(3) introducing economies; (4) stim- 
ulating modernization of building 


codes; (5) removing artifical restric- 
tions; and (6) bringing more skilled 
workers into the building trades. 

It is labor’s_job, the statement went 
on, to (1) maintain a high level of 
productivity; (2) promptly adopt 
desirable new building methods; and 
(3) bring more skilled workers into 
the industry. 

And, finally, the statement called 
upon financial organizations to (1) 
adapt their operations to the changing 
credit requirements of builders and 
buyers; (2) encourage proper distri- 
bution of mortgage funds on a geo- 
graphical basis; and (3) provide ade- 
quate construction loans. 


REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 
REVIVED IN NEW YORK 

During the National Planning Con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials in New York in 
November, a group of well-known 
planners reactivated the Regional 
Planning Council. The agency had 
been dormant for a number of years 
although at one time it was consid- 
ered influential in the development 
of planning thought in the country. 

Architect Clarence Stein was 
elected President of the Council. 
Other officers elected at the time are 
Vice-Presidents — Catherine Bauer, 
Lewis Mumford, and Benton Me- 
Kaye; Secretary—Hugh R. Pomeroy; 
and Treasurer—Albert Mayer. Roger 
Willcox of the Regional Plan Associ- 
ation will act as Executive Secretary, 
with headquarters at 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


NEW ISRAELI TOWN PLANS ON 
DISPLAY AT COLUMBIA 

An exhibit of modern town de- 
velopment in Israel was put on dis- 
play at Columbia University in New 
York City last month and will con- 
tinue until January 15. The exhibit 
features the work of Professor Alex- 
ander Klein, Director of the Research 
Institute for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning at the Hebrew Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa—with particular em- 
phasis on Professor Klein’s plans for 
the new city of Wadi Faliq. 

This new town will be planned for 
a maximum population of 50,000, 
with streets, public utilities, and rec- 
reation and service areas designed to 
serve that size community efficiently. 
Shape of the town will be elliptical 
and main employment and commer- 
cial centers will be located on the 
periphery. 
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The “Good Life” Must Be Goal of City Planning* 


I regret to say that I have very lit- 
tle admiration for the kind of plan- 
ning that has been sold, on the whole, 
too easily during the last 25 or 30 
years in America. Contrasting what 
has been done in the way of zoning— 
in the way of multiple express high- 
ways with fancy clover-leaf ap- 
proaches—in the way of profitable 
slum clearance—contrasting these ac- 
complishments with the more super- 
ficial “City Beautiful” movement of 
the past, I’m afraid I would have to 
cast my vote for the “City Beautiful.” 
I'm afraid I would have to say that 
the great landscape architect of the 
nineteenth century, - Frederick Law 
Olmstead, who promoted the notion 
of the beautiful city, at least with the 
beginnings of adequate parks and 
playgrounds, was closer to the human 
side of planning than we have been 
during the last generation, because 
we have been trying to meet the de- 
mands of our society with something 
that could be done in planning with- 
out upsetting the vested interests, 
without offending the real estate peo- 
ple, without raising taxes, without 
causing the businessman any “grow- 
ing pains,” without redistributing the 
income of the country. And nothing 
can be conceived in human terms in 
planning, nothing can be conceived 
for the common welfare, that does 
not make very drastic demands for 
changes in every part of our economy. 
So merely having something that 
would sell well with our contem- 
poraries, that would “slip down their 
gullets” easily because it is in line 
with their present purposes, is not 
enough to achieve goals of planning 
that will have lasting value... . 

Disaster Prompts “Human” Plans 

Now it seems very curious that we 
have been so slow in developing the 
highest level of planning—planning 
from the standpoint of design for 
utmost human use, design for the 
common life. The curious thing is 
that we pay attention to the common 
life only during emergencies. In a 
war, in a catastrophe, in an earth- 
quake, in some gigantic convulsion of 
nature, we think about life first; we 


*Major portion of an address “The 
Goals of Planning,” before the 1948 an- 
nual conference of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, New York City, 
October 11, 1948. Reprinted in full in 
proceedings of the conference, Planning 
1948, currently in process of production; 
to be on sale for $3, American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 .East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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don’t ask about professions; we don’t 
ask about vested interests; we don’t 
ask about placating this or that 
group of special privileges—we do 
the thing that has to be done in terms 
of human survival. 

Now, unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of city design, even human 
survival isn’t a sufficient objective. 
There are groups here and there 
about the country, not only in the 
War Department, who have talked 
glibly, for example, of building un- 
derground shelters for the population 
on sufficient scale and with sufhcient 
heaviness and thickness to withstand 
atomic bombing, forgetful of the 
fact that survival on those terms 
wouldn't be anything that would be 
worth while having. If we have to 
spend the rest of our lives cowering 
in air-raid shelters, we might as well 
cut our throats immediately. Sur- 
vival is not a goal for planning; it 
must be conceived in terms of growth 
for development and be conceived in 
terms of biological growth, physical 
growth, and in terms of spiritual and 
cultural achievement as well. And 
the essential problem of the plan is 
to find what types of environment, 
what forms of architecture and build- 
ing are conducive to human develop- 
ment—to continued human develop- 
ment—for the individual, for the 
group, for the community. 

On October 10 a group of people 
met in New York to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of a book called 
Tomorrow, which was published by 
Ebenezer Howard in England, in 
1898. A little earlier—on October 6, 
I believe—there was a grand celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of this book in 
England. It was altogether fitting 
and proper that we should meet to 
celebrate Howard’s work, because 
Howard, coming after Olmstead in 
this country, was one of the first great 
designers of cities in terms of human 
need. 

Howard’s Contribution 

Howard was not, as you must know, 
a planner; he was not one technically 
capable of carrying out his proposals 
and his vision; but Howard had the 
audacity to ask himself a question 
that, of necessity, the day-to-day 
planner and replanner of urban con- 
gestion and urban life did not dare 
ask himself: what should a city be— 
what must a city be—in order to fur- 


ther the utmost development of the 
human personality? He didn’t ask 
first whether we could afford it; he 
didn’t ask first whether anybody 
would be interested in it; he didn’t 
ask first whether it would make good 
publicity; he first tried to set down 
the essential needs of human beings 
living together in communities. And 
he conceived, thereof, a new kind of 
city—new and yet, in a sense, very 
old; a city that was organically bal- 
anced, that was varied, that was 
capable of meeting the demands of 
life at every stage in human growth. 

Now Howard's original conception 
of the garden city was so simple and 
yet so unclear that we have not yet 
caught up with it—or, rather, we are 
just beginning to catch up with it, in 
countries like England, which is now 
passing from the experimental stage, 
in which garden cities were founded, 
individually, to the large “new towns” 
movement in which Howard's con- 
ception of the redistribution of 
populace and the building up of new 
centers of life will be carried out. 

Howard saw that it was important 
to balance the rural environments 
against the urban environment and 
to have them both available in the 
very texture of the city within and 
then in the relations of the city itself 
to the surrounding countryside. He 
saw that this combination could not 
be achieved without complete mu- 
nicipal control of all the land that 
was needed, both the urban and the 
rural greenbelt. He saw that it was 
necessary to have a balance of oc- 
cupations and interests within a city; 
otherwise you had something that 
was the equivalent of the community 
town in which one interest dominated 
and the necessities for a complete hu- 
man life were not served. He saw, 
in addition, that one garden city was 
not a sufficient nucleus for a complete 
and effective urban life; that you had 
to have a group of such cities, con- 
stituting, in effect, a new kind of 
federated city, to perform functions 
in terms of the new pattern—func- 
tions that had hitherto been _per- 
formed only through the congested 
metropolis. 

Now we have to ask ourselves: 
what are Howard's fundamental con- 
tributions; what do they mean to us 
in concrete terms today ? 

What Do We Need? 

Howard gave us something to think 
about. He gave us a plan of action 
that will take many years to carry 
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out. The fundamental lines that he 
laid down will remain valid for a 
long time to come and yet, in the 
very necessity of our own growth, we 
will find it necessary to translate 
them into further human terms. And 
I am going to put the question now: 
what do we need in the way of city 
development to meet the requirements 
of human growth at every stage, from 
the cradle to the grave? 

I'd begin the survey of human 
goals by asking what we need for the 
family. What do we need for the 
mother and child? How much of our 
planning has been considered in terms 
of how to make a mother’s life happy 
in the bringing up of children? Do 
all great housing developments, with 
their 13° stories of brick-and-glass 
in New York, make any sense in terms 
of a child’s environment—of the need 
of a child for a friendly, interest- 
ing, protective world—a world built 
to the child’s style. a world that he 
can understand in his relationship 
with his mother, with his playmates? 


What Does the Child Need? 


Go around any of our current hous- 
ing developments and ask yourselves, 
honestly: is this what a child wou’: 
like if he were doing the planning? 
And if you're honest, you have to 
answer that the best environments for 
children, still, are the unplanned en- 
vironments and the open country 
almost any place in the open country 
where the art of planning and the 
art of building, the art of engineer- 
ing, have not yet touched the land- 
scape. There is more of what the 
child requires than in the most ex- 
pensive and fancy urban environ- 
ment, even including the asphalted 
playgrounds that we supply, because 
an asphalt playground is, by itself, 
hostile to a child’s needs. He needs 
earth to feel; he needs stones to 
build with and throw around. 
And, in the interests of order 
and unbroken windows, we remove 
such things as far as possible from 
his environment and the environment 
we create for him—the environment 
we create for the child’s mother—is 
essentially hostile to domestic inter- 
est. 

And yet we have the concept of the 
neighborhood unit. of which we have 
just begun to talk. But there are 
very few neighborhood units, in any 
decent sense of the word, anywhere 
in the country. Oh, there are segre- 
gated districts; there are places, 
created by the sort of automatic plan- 
ning that goes down under the name 
of zoning, that are called “neighbor- 
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hoods”; but anything representing 
the human needs of the family in the 
neighborhood is very far to seek— 
except, as I say, in unplanned dis- 
tricts. 


What About the Adolescent? 


Then we should go on, from this 
simple goal of how to make life in- 
teresting, secure, pleasant, educative 
to the child and helpful to the 
mother; we should go on and say: 
what shall we do for the adolescent? 
The adolescent is no longer confined 
to the neighborhood; he makes 
friendships and reaches out beyond 
it, friendships in school and in other 
parts of the city. At 15 or 16 he 
begins to have a social life, begins 
the process of courtship that will end 
up, finally, in marriage. And what 
have we done for the adolescent? 
What does our planning look like in 
terms of the adolescent? 

He needs three things very critical- 
ly at that state, with the strong awak- 
ening of the erotic impulse (which 
we didn’t need Professor Kinsey to 
tell us about). The adolescent has 
a great need for beauty; he has a kind 
of need for order and beauty in the 
environment, to temper some of his 
hot instinctive drives and to give him 
a goal beyond them. He also needs 
opportunities for courtship and 
when I see magnificent open plains, 
great sweeping parkways, great 
esplanades, | ask myself: where is 
the courting in this community to 
be done? Will it have to be done in 
some little roadside house off in the 
corner of “nowhere.” beyond the 
suburbs? Or will it be possible for 
lovers to walk arm-in-arm and see 
each other in privacy in this arrange- 
ment? And I go back, then, to Olm- 
stead’s plan for Central Park—which 
has, at least, in the very core of the 
park, a place called “The Ramble” 
(1 can remember very, very many 
good moments in my own life spent 
in “The Ramble”). Because a ramble 
is a place where you can get com- 
pletely lost—it’s a place where lovers, 
just 15 or 20 feet away from the 
winding paths, can have complete 
privacy. 

What's a maze for? You never see 
a maze reproduced in any modern 
plans. The maze has disappeared as 
a bureau affectation but the maze, 
like the ramble, is obviously a hiding 
place for lovers and I ask you: how 
many hiding places have you given 
to lovers, in the course of planning 
a world, during the last 30 years? 


I go on from the adolescent to 


maturity. Now the citizen enters into 
a wider environment and he has busi- 
ness affairs that should be performed 
in an orderly environment, with the 
utmost efficiency, not so far away 
from his home that he becomes a 
schizophrenic, automatically, by hav- 
ing business over here, domestic life 
over there, and a long rapid transit 
journey or railroad line in between. 
That’s bad, that deep division. 


Domesticity at Work 


I like towns like Grand Rapids, 
where, at least 20 years ago, the 
wives used to occasionally make raids 
into the furniture factories. It irtro- 
duced a domestic note in the factory. 
It's a shame that we should intro- 
duce factory districts without places 
where the workers could indulge in 
recreational diversions and _ social 
gatherings. I’m sure our productiv- 
ity would go up if there were some- 
thing like a good recreation grounds 
provided by factories where, perhaps, 
even for a whole hour, with the work- 
ing day slipped a little further on, 
there could be the beginnings of 
recreation—and_ political meetings, 
too. Because, if we are going to pro- 
vide for the needs of the whole man 
and that is certainly the goal of all 
planning worth while—all the obliga- 
tions that the worker has in the way 
of political life. toward his own 
union, and organization of the plant, 
should take place convenient to the 
place where he works. And it would 
make a much more interesting pat- 
tern of design, incidentally. than the 
bleak, drearv, meaningless repetitions 
of our ordinary factory environments. 
That is to say, when we plan for the 
whole human being, we will not 
segregate the work from our residen- 
tial districts; there will be the pos- 
sibilities of work within residential 
districts, near at hand—and we will 
throw our zoning laws to’ the winds 
in order to make a balanced life pos- 
sible, even within the small neigh- 
borhood unit. 

The fact is that the only real plan- 
ning that can be done in this country, 
today, is in the areas that have not 
been assigned to any purpose by the 
zoning law or classed as industrial 
areas, where anything can be done. 
The only place where really function- 
al planning can be performed is 
there. And, similarly, when we think 
of the whole human life, we will in- 
troduce into the industrial district a 
certain number of domestic ele- 
ments: we will have schools and 
museums close te the industrial work- 
er, so that, even just in approaching 
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these things in utmost tiredness at 
the end of the day, he won't decide 
to not approach them at all because 
it involves too great a journey in 
order to perform that particular func- 
tion. 

The city of the mature person is a 
very wide place. It isn’t merely his 
neighborhood unit, it isn’t merely the 
larger group around him—it’s the 
whole region. And, if we plan that 
city correctly, it will be a true sample 
of the world. There will be the utmost 
variety of human beings living side 
by side, cooperating with each other, 
coming into conflict with each other, 
but actually having an effect on each 
other all the time. That is what good 
planning will produce: the environ- 
ment where, by orderly processes, the 
last stage of human growth will be 
reached; where people will, through 
their experience in life, be ready to 
cooperate with their neighbors 
throughout the world. 

Our present type of planning (and 
I’m sorry to have to hurt, I'm afraid, 
a great many people here by being 
so severe on zoning) — our present 
type of planning is essentially a ma- 
terial type of planning. We need a 
different type that thinks of the inter- 
relation of men and women as being 
one of the most essential factors in 
their growth. And if we are to pro- 
duce an orderly world, if we are to 
produce the type of government 
capable of setting the world in order, 
we must produce an urban environ- 
ment that will foster the functions 
that depend upon social cooperation 
at every stage in the human being’s 
growth. 

Old Age 

And now I come to old age, which 
is one of the spots that has been most 
completely neglected by planning, 
although the facts of the matter have 
been staring us in the face for the 
last generation. As a result of our 
advances in health, as a result of 
our increased medical attention, we 
have now produced a larger number 
of old people than ever before. The 
population grouping gets heavier and 
heavier at the far end of the scale. 
And just at that point we have suc- 
ceeded in making life so impover- 
ished, so destitute of means for the 
old, that it’s a strange thing that they 
have the tenacity to hold on. 

We live in a time when the three- 
generation family that lived to- 
gether has all but disappeared, when 
even the two-generation family finds 
it dificult to remain together for a 
long period. Therefore, if this proc- 
ess goes on, we must restore in the 
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WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS? 


In conjunction with the collection 
of information for the 1949 Hous- 
ing Directory, NAHO this year 
analyzed the occupations of 2414 
commissioners of 490 local housing 
authorities. (Although 571 local au- 
thorities are listed in the Directory. 
not all of them reported the names or 
xecupations of their commissioners. ) 

The general pattern of occupations 
in the new analysis closely follows 
that of the 1946 tabulation of 2033 
commissioners of 411 local housing 
authorities. As can be seen from the 
comparative tables below, the heavi- 
est concentration of occupations con- 
tinues to be in the fields of banking, 
business, and industry. This group 
has increased 4 per cent over that 
of 1946. 

A further breakdown of this bank- 


ing - business - industry classification 
shows that the “banking” component 
(including real estate and savings 
and loan officials, insurance brokers, 
and bankers) accounts for 19.4 per 
cent of the total number of commis- 
sioners vs. 17.5 per cent in 1946. 
Within the “banking” group, 227 
commissioners—9.4 per cent of the 
total—are engaged in real estate and 
savings and loan activities alone. 
The largest professional group is 
made up of lawyers—166 commis- 
sioners or 6.8 per cent of the total. 
The next largest group includes 56 
physicians and dentists—-2.3 per cent. 
Educators are third with 50 commis- 
sioners and clergymen fourth with 
19—each with 2 per cent of the total. 
Some 35 commissioners are engi- 
neers and another 22 are architects. 





Occupations 


Business, Banking, and Industry 


Architecture, Welfare, etc.) 
Wage Earners and Labor Officials 
Public Officials and Civic Leaders 
Farmers and Farm Organizations 


Miscellaneous 


Total 





Professions (Law, Medicine, Ministry, 


Number and Pere entage 
1948 1946 
1187—49% 915—45% 
154—19% 444—22% 
374—15% 301—15% 
147—6% L17—6% 
111—5% 88—4% 
141—6% 168—8% 
2414—100% 2033— 100% 











community the active relationship of 
the old with the young, which we 
have excluded, now, from the home. 
The unwelcome aged—the poor, 
tragic old people who have nothing 
interesting to do in life—are partly 
the victims of our thoughtlessness. 
We should plan our homes for the 
aged, not in great institutions but in 
small communities. We should place 
them not by themselves, segregated 
among the dying, but among the 
young, among the active, among the 
vital. 

I remember visiting one of the 
very best old people’s homes I have 
seen, in Manchester, England—a very 
happy example of planning—and I 
got nothing but praise, in my talk 
with the old people there for the way 
in which the home was run—for the 
accommodations they had—save for 
one thing: all the houses looked in- 
ward on a court and, therefore, the 


old people saw only the old. They 


saw their own faces in 20 or 30 or 
10 mirrors, whereas they all want 
contact with life—they want to have 
youth around them. The place for 
the old is around the playgrounds 
and near the schools, where they 
can see the young. We should have 
suficient numbers of old people in 
every housing development, well- 
housed, well-looked-after, either in- 
dependently or in units that are run 
for their benefits. Such an arrange- 
ment should be one of the goals for 
human planning today, instead of 
our astonishing way of just throwing 
the whole problem out of sight and 
thinking that we have not committed 
a deeply inhuman act. 
The Sad Conclusion . . . 

I have tried very briefly and—I'm 
more conscious of it than you can 
be—very inadequately to picture how 
the goals of planning would change 
if we checked off our actual work 
in terms of human life and asked: 
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In twelve of the 44 states that have 
regular leglislative sessions sched- 


uled for this year—slightly more 
than 25 per cent—proposals are 


being studied either to initiate or 
increase state aid for public housing 
or urban redevelopment. Forty-two 
of the legislatures will meet in Janu- 
ary and the remaining two will meet 
in the spring: Alabama on May 3 
and Florida on April 5. Following 


are reports from 12 states where 
housing and redevelopment plans 
are pending. 

NEW YORK’S Governor Dewey 


last month announced that he and 
Republican legislative leaders had 








“GOOD LIFE’— 
(Continued from page 9) 

are the things we are doing now 
are our express highways, our multi- 
ple-story tenements, all the things 
that we have striven for so vehement- 
ly this last generation—actually fa- 
voring human development and hu- 
man growth and are they making 
for a life more abundant in the 
communities in which we have es- 
tablished them? And I think we 
would come to very sad conclusions 
if we made this survey candidly in 
whatever community we happened 
to be. 

We live at a very critical time in 
the world. One of the reasons I 
mentioned Ebenezer Howard’s name 
was not merely to do honor to his 
greatness and to his example but 
also to recall the great element of 
hope that he brought into the world. 
We can’t hope merely to survive in 
a civilization as deeply disintegrated 
as ours is merely by keeping things 
going as they are. We have to re- 
build our civilization, renew every 
part of it—not merely try to carry 
it over from one calamity to another, 
hoping that we can live out our little 
day and call it done. 

We have to be concerned with more 
than survival. Survival is defeat un- 
less there is life and growth—and 
life and growth demand that we shall 
begin with the human being first 
place him before every institution. 
every vested interest, and find the 
adequate answer in terms of desire, 
in terms of architectural design, in 
terms of planning design—finally in 
terms of a living design for his needs, 
from the cradle to the grave. 
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unanimously agreed to seek to ex- 
tend state aid for public low-rent 
housing by another $300 million in 
loan funds and $12 million in annual 
subsidies. These proposals will be 
in the form of amendments to the 
state constitution and, if they are 
approved by the legislature, they 
will also have to be submitted to the 
voters in a referendum next Novem- 
ber. The Governor said he would 
also ask to have the current limit on 
the amount of housing subsidy con- 
tracts that can be written in any one 
year raised from $1,500,000 to $2,- 
500,000. New York’s present pro- 
gram involves $435 million in loans 
and $13 million in subsidies. All 
but $100 million of the loan funds 
have been allocated so far, the Gov- 
ernor said, and it is likely that the 
remainder will be committed before 
the end of the year. 

The New York Governor further 
said he would ask the legislature to 
take some action to modernize local 
building codes this year. He said 
it would be impossible to draft a 
state-wide building code for action 
this session—a step he estimated 
would take at least two years—but 
he thought the legislature could pro- 
vide some relief at once. Mr. Dewey 
also said he would ask for a year’s 
extension of state residential and 
commercial rent control laws, which 
expire next summer. 


NEW JERSEY’S Governor Driscoll 
will emphasize housing, along with 
civil rights and other major issues, 
in his annual message to the legisla- 
ture this month. Although a num- 
ber of groups in the state. including 
the New Jersey Housing Council and 
the state department of the American 
Legion, have come out in favor of 
increasing the state’s $41 million 
housing program by another $100 
million in aid, the Governor last 
month said that he had not yet made 
up his mind on the proposal. He 
did say, however, that housing con- 
struction “will soon reach the point 
where all needs have been met in 
the higher and medium price fields, 
but this is no solution so far as a 
large segment of our population is 
concerned. There are tenements and 
slums to be cleared away in the ‘hard 
cores of our cities. It seems to me 
that we will never be able to undo 


all the past mistakes that have been 
made through poor city planning 
without some contribution by society 
through government.” He also 
pointed out that New Jersey is not 
going to wait upon the federal gov- 
ernment in formulating its plans. 

At the same time, Mayor Murphy 
of Newark proposed an amendment 
to the state's 1946 redevelopment law, 
the Preiser Act, to make it unneces- 
sary for redevelopment projects to 
pay either real estate taxes or pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. As the law 
stands now, redevelopment projects 
are tax exempt, but they must make 
payments in lieu of taxes to the 
municipality equal to 12 per cent of 
rentals. The Newark Mayor proposed 
that state aid should be granted to 
the municipality to compensate it 
for the payments in lieu of taxes that 
redevelopment projects are currently 
required to make and that he pro- 
poses to eliminate. Last May the 
constitutionality of the Preiser Act 
was upheld by the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals (see “Court 
Decisions,” page 14). 


MICHIGAN’S Governor G. Mennen 
Williams late in November, before 
he took office, appointed an advisory 
committee to “examine the housing 
needs of the people of Michigan and 
to report what measures the state 
should take to make available low- 
cost homes and low-rental housing. 
It is to consider particularly the 
possibilities of federal cooperation 
in both these fields.” The committee 
was also asked to study the question 
of “standby” rent control legislation. 

Chairman of the Governor's ad- 
visory committee is Edward C. Con- 
nor, new Detroit councilman and for- 
mer Director of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Detroit. 
Among the other members are George 
Edwards, President of the Detroit 
city council; Stanley J. Wojcik and 
Mrs. Blanche Cronin of the Ham- 
tramck Housing Commission; and 
Professor John Hyde of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


MASSACHUSETTS will have a bill 
to set up a new $300 million state 
housing program in addition to the 
present $200 million program. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S legislature will 
be asked to make $10 million avail- 
able to cities for urban redevelop- 
ment. This proposal was made in 
October by Earle N. Barber, Chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 
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RHODE {SLAND’S redevelopment 
law may be amended to speed up 
technical aspects of the redevelop- 
ment program on recommendation of 
the Providence —_ Redevelopment 
Agency. 


OHIO’S legislature will be asked to 
adopt two laws: (1) an amendment 
to the low-rent enabling law to per- 
mit tax exemption of public housing 
and (2) an urban redevelopment law. 
Newly elected Governor Lausche is 
backing both bills. 


ILLINOIS will have proposals to 
(1) make more state funds available 
for low-rent housing and land as- 
sembly, (2) provide financial induce- 
ments to encourage construction of 
moderate-rental housing, (3) author- 
ize local housing authorities to use 
“quick-taking” condemnation pro- 
cedures, and (4) provide local au- 
thorities with the power to mort- 


gage. 


WISCONSIN’S legislature is ex- 
pected to act on a constitutional 
amendment to make it possible for 
the state to make grants to local 
housing authorities for veterans hous- 
ing. If the legislature approves the 
proposal, it will then have to be 
referred to the voters at a state-wide 
referendum next spring. 


CALIFORNIA housing and legisla- 
tive leaders are expected to push for 
a new state-aided housing and re- 
development program when the legis- 
lature meets this month. Requests for 
renewed action on the plan were 
made following the defeat in the 
November election of “Proposition 
No. 14.” which would have put a 
$100 million program on the statute 


books. 


CONNECTICUT’S Governor Chester 
Bowles, who last summer, during his 
election campaign, proposed a seven- 
year state-aided housing program in- 
volving $190 million in state funds, 
is expected to revive the plan when 
the new legislature meets this month. 


WASHINGTON is expected to con- 
sider an urban redevelopment bill 
again this year. The Seattle corpora- 
tiom counsel is drafting such a meas- 
ure at the request of the City Plan- 
ning Commission. A similar bill died 
in the state legislature two years ago. 
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LOS ANGELES 

Redevelopment Commission Appointed 
Los Angeles Mavor Fletcher Bow- 

ron on November 4 appointed the five 

commissioners of the newly estab- 


lished Community Redevelopment 
Commission of the City of Los 
Angeles. Chairman of the Commis- 
sion is William T. Sesnon, Jr., and 
other members are Howard L. Holt- 
zendorff, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles; Milton Brock, Sr., President 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders; Edward W. Carter; and 
Phillip M. Rea. 

In announcing the appointments, 
Mayor Bowron emphasized that the 
city will protect residents of demoli- 
tion areas before redevelopment be- 
gins. He said he had discussed the 
relocation problem with Los Angeles 
Housing Authority officials and had 
come to the conclusion that many of 
the present occupants of redevelop- 
ment areas will “require some kind 
of subsidy or low-income housing.” 
To coordinate the twin problems of 
redevelopment and relocation, he had 
asked the Housing Authority to des- 
ignate a representative to serve on 
the Redevelopment Commission. Di- 
rector Holtzendorff was “selected to 
serve during the preliminary plan- 
ning state.” he said, “but at a later 
date one of the members of the board 
may be designated.” 


MADISON 
Housing Authority Receives $5000 
Grant for Housing Survey 

The Madison, Wisconsin, city 
council early last month unanimous- 
ly voted a $5000 grant to the Madi- 
son Housing Authority to firance a 
(1) survey of substandard houses 
and fire hazards and (2) inventory 
of large houses suitable for conver- 
sion into low-rental apartments. 

The Authority had the substandard 
housing survey under way even be- 
fore the city council action—as a 
result of a tenement fire the week 
before. It was estimated that $4000 
of the grant would cover costs of the 
survey. The other $1000 was added 
for the conversion inventory. Idea 
of remodeling large houses had been 
proposed by councilman George Hall 
with the twofold aim of rehabilitat- 
ing near-blighted central city dis- 
tricts, as well as increasing the sup- 
ply of low-rental housing. 


NORFOLK 
Housing Authority Gets $25,000 City 
Grant for Redevelopment Study 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority received a Christ- 
mas present from the city council on 
December 21—in the form of a $25,- 
000 grant to finance urban redevelop- 
ment studies. The council acted 
unanimously on the plea of Author- 
ity Chairman Charles L. Kaufman, 
who said the funds would be used 
“to help private enterprise” by plan- 
ning housing and _ redevelopment 
projects that “private enterprise can- 
not or will not accomplish” on its 
own. Actual construction of the proj- 
ects would depend on federal appro- 
priations for land assembly and low- 
rent housing, it was pointed out. 

In applying for the funds, Mr. 
Kaufman disclosed that a large pri- 
vate foundation—the James Barry- 
Robinson Home for Boys—had long 
been planning a redevelopment proj- 
ect in a 15-block run-down area of 
the city and had asked the Authority 
to cooperate in the work. Author- 
ity’s job would be to use its eminent 
domain powers to help assemble the 
land and, also, if federal funds are 
available, to write down the land 
costs. The Barry-Robinson Home al- 
ready owns about 50 per cent of the 
land in the proposed redevelopment 
area and it is considering the project 
as a means of “stabilizing” the sec- 
tion. It proposes to rebuild the sec- 
tion with low-rental housing to ac- 
commodate as many as 1000 families. 

The proposed project fits in with 
Authority plans, Director Lawrence 
M. Cox said last month, since it is 
located within the general area that 
the Authority will study with the new 
city grant. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Redevelopment Tax Will Yield 
$292,000 to Housing Authority 

On October 8 the Minneapolis city 
council unanimously authorized the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority to levy a special one- 
mill tax to finance redevelopment 
activities during the coming year. 
The tax is expected to yield $292,000 
to be used for general Authority 
expenses, as well as for blight elimi- 
nation surveys and direct redevelop- 
ment expenses. Under the 1948 state 
enabling law these funds can not be 
used for construction of public hous- 
ing; nor can the city make any out- 
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right appropriation for either hous- 
ing or redevelopment projects. 

The Authority last year began the 
blight elimination survey program 
out of a $25,000 city appropriation 
for 1948. The survey program is 
based on the appraisal technique of 
the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association and is jointly 
sponsored by three city agencies: the 
Authority, the City Planning Com- 
mission, and the Division of Public 
Health. The Health Division has 
assigned five of its employees to work 
under the Authority on the job—a 
survey director and four field inspec- 
tors—and the Planning Commission 
is responsible for the environmental 
portions of the survey. First survey 
district is a 160-block area surround- 
ing the federally operated PWA de- 
velopment, Sumner Field Homes. 
Now that additional funds are as- 
sured, it is planned to extend the 
survey to other areas this year. 

Authority Director Edmond H. 
Hoben writes that it is his “observa- 
tion that interest in the community 
is centered largely in housing, rather 
than redevelopment.” However, since 
no city aid, other than limited tax 
exemption, can be used for housing, 
he says there is little prospect for 
building low-rent housing until either 
state or federal aid is made available. 
In the meantime the Authority is at- 
tempting to encourage financial in- 
stitutions and construction companies 
to build moderate-rental housing in 
the city. Out of conferences with 
these groups, Mr. Hoben writes, 
“may come some specific indications 
of changes that might be required in 
the state enabling legislation to at- 
tract large-scale capital.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
Planning Commission Calls for City 
Funds for Housing and Redevelopment 
In its regular annual estimate of 
public improvements expenditures 
over the next six years, the Philadel- 
phia City Planning Commission last 
month called for expenditure of $1,- 
800,000 of city funds for public 
housing and urban redevelopment 
for the years 1949-1954. This is the 
first time that the public irfprove- 
ments budget has ever earmarked 
funds specifically for housing and 
redevelopment. Although the Plan- 
ning Commission expects that federal 
or state aid may be forthcoming for 
these purposes during the next six 
years, it nevertheless recognizes that 
the city will also be required to 
participate. 
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Total cost of all the public im- 
provements projects recommended 
in the six-year budget came to over 
$257 million. The budget was sub- 
mitted to Mayor Bernard Samuel in 
mid-December and he announced that 
he would immediately send it to the 
city council for approval. 


BOSTON 
New Veterans Project Designed 
for Large Families 

Families with as many as eight or 
nine children will be accommodated 
at the Bostom Housing Authority's 
newest state-aided development put 
under construction in November. 
The 972-family development, first 
one in the city financed under Massa- 
chusetts’ $200 million housing pro- 
gram, will have apartments ranging 
in size from one to five bedrooms. 

Under the Massachusetts law, the 
apartments will be open only to vet- 
erans: veterans of World War II first, 
then World War I veterans, and then, 
if there are still any vacancies, vet- 
erans of other wars. Exact rental 
schedule has not yet been worked 
out; however, Authority Director 
Francis X. Lane estimates that aver- 
age rentals will probably be $51 per 
month, including utilities. 


PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS 
*‘New Town” near Chicago Prepares 
for Incorporation 


Park Forest is the name of a new 
community now under construction 
30 miles south of Chicago by Ameri- 
can Community Builders, _ Inc., 
headed by former FPHA Commis- 
sioner Philip M. Klutznick. First 
families moved in late last summer 
and as of the end of the year there 
were some 160 families settled in 
the rental section of the town. Event- 
ually there will be 3000 rental units, 
plus sales houses—bringing the total 
population to 30,000 people. 


First steps to incorporate Park 
Forest as a village under Illinois law 
were taken on November 27 when 
present and prospective tenants met 
at a company-sponsored picnic at 
which they discussed organization 
procedures. At the same time the 
company announced that Park Forest 
was chosen as the permanent name 
of the community, following a poll 
of tenants. 

A temporary committee, represent- 
ing both present and future residents, 
was set up at the picnic to work out 
details of incorporation and to get 
the machinery under way. Commit- 
tee chairman is Dennis O’Harrow, an 


“early settler” in the community, 
who is also Assistant Director of the 
Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies — one of 
NAHO’s neighbors at “1313.” Spe- 
cific job of the committee will be to 
(1) circulate petitions among resi- 
dents, calling for incorporation of 
the community as a village, and (2) 
file the petitions with the county 
court. Current time-table is to have 
the petitions filed by early January, 
with the referendum scheduled for 
March. 

Assuming a favorable vote on in- 
corporation, the village will then 
hold a second election to name a 
president, board of trustees, and a 
town clerk. The trustees can then 
call for a third election—a referen- 
dum ‘to determine whether or not 
villagers want a city manager form 
of government (under Illinois law 
a village is the only type of munici- 
pality that can have a city manager). 

Rental units at Park Forest are 
one,- two,- and three-bedroom row 
houses, ranging from $72 to $95 per 
month plus utilities. The develop- 
ment is one of the largest FHA-in- 
sured projects in the country. 


SEATTLE 
Housing Masket Study Finds 22 Per 
Cent of Families Want to Move 


Some 44,000 Seattle families—rep- 
resenting 22 per cent of the 200,000 
families in the metropolitan area- 
will be in the market for another 
place to live during the next three 
years. This fact is one of the findings 
of the Greater Seattle Housing Market 
Survey released in a 188-page re- 
port early last month. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Washington under the 
sponsorship of Mayor Devin’s Emer- 
gency Housing Commission. Funds 
for the job were contributed by the 
city, the University, and a number of 
business and civic associations (see 
February 1948 JourNAL, page 34). 
It covered suburban areas as well as 
the city of Seattle and was taken from 
the point of view of the current 
housing supply and the demand for 
housing—both old and new—and was 
related to family incomes. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the families 
interviewed stated they were “well 
satisfied” with their present accom- 
modations and only 7.6 per cent 
were reported as “very dissatisfied.” 
Of the 22 per cent who said they want- 
ed to move, 32,000—or 16 per cent of 
the total—said they planned to build 

(Continued column two, page 14) 
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ERNEST BOHN BROADCASTS HOUSING 
VIEWS TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Last month Cleveland junior high 
school students heard Director Ernest 
J. Bohn of the Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority discuss causes 
and solutions of the current housing 
shortage. Mr. Bohn was interviewed 
on a special program over the Cleve- 
land school board radio station, 
WBOE, transcribed and broadcast in 
social studies classes throughout the 
city. 

Title of the program was Housing 
in Cleveland and. before the narrator 
interviewed Mr. Bohn, he presented 
first-hand accounts of typical housing 
problems in the city, by interview- 
ing (1) a family in a blighted area, 
(2) a landlord who opposed rent 
control, and (3) two veterans who 
couldn't find a place to live. 

A discussion guide that accom- 
panied the broadcast listed readings 
on the housing problem and posed 
a set of questions to help students 
get a better understanding of the 
issues involved. Typical questions 
asked for arguments for and against 
rent control and public housing, for 
the causes of slums, why other peo- 
ple should be concerned about slums. 
etc. Both the radio script and the 
guide were prepared by Leonard A. 
Vitcha of Station WBOE. 


BALTIMORE AUTHORITY HELPS 
TEACH HOUSING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City is cooperating with the city 
board of education in a three-way 
program to introduce housing to both 
students and teachers in the city’s 
senior high schools. The program 
was described in the Authority's 
Monthly Report for October and No- 
vember, as follows: 

Modern Problems Course—This is 
an elective course, intrdduced into 
the senior high schools last February. 
Housing is one of the problems given 
greatest emphasis in the course and 
in preparation for the housing con- 
tent the Authority cooperated with 
the city Health Department, Rede- 
velopment Commission, and the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion in developing a mimeographed 
textbook for class use. “The interest 
and significance of the subject mat- 
ter presented in the course is evi- 
denced not only in the students’ class- 
room reactions,” the Authority re- 
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ports, “but also in their requests to 
the Authcrity for literature and in- 
formation.” 

Since 1946 
the education department has con- 


Teachers’ Vt orkshop 


ducted a workshop on community 
problems that high school teachers 
attend on their own time. Here 
again, the Authority writes, housing 
is the “most highlighted” subject. 
Of the four two-hour sessions given 
over to housing this year, two fea- 
tured talks by executives of the city’s 
housing agencies and the other two 
consisted of tours through Baltimore's 
slums and public housing develop- 
ments. In and third-year 
workshop sections, where teachers 
concentrate on one particular prob- 
lem, many teachers this year chose 
housing as their field of study. The 
Authority Chairman, the Reverend 
Don Frank Fenn, addressed the hous- 
ing group and the Authority supplied 
housing literature and exhibit ma- 
terial. 


second- 


Civic Experience Course — The 
third cooperative project is a special 
course begun in November at one 
high school in the city with the idea 
of training students for volunteer 
work “in civic betterment of the 
community.” Students work in 
groups of four, rotating among five 
city agencies for a period of five 
weeks each. They give about an 
hour and a half’s time each week to 
this assignment. Students assigned 
to the Housing Authority are given 
an orientation talk by Executive Di- 
rector Oliver C. Winston, attend a 
meeting of Authority commissioners, 
and are taken on tours of slums and 
Authority projects. Since the Au- 
thority is the only housing agency 
participating in the course, it also 
has the responsibility for acquaint- 
ing the students with the work of 
other housing organizations in the 
city. As part of these other contacts, 
the Authority has arranged for the 
students to attend committee meet- 
ings of the Citizens’ Planning and 
Housing Association and has helped 
them organize a junior chapter of the 
Association. 


PUBLIC HOUSING HAILED AT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FORUMS 
At the first of a series of forums 
on national affairs sponsored by the 
Jacksonville, Florida, Junior Cham- 


ber of Commerce this fall, Executive 
Director Ray O. Edwards of the 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville 
stated the case for public housing to 
an audience of several hundred busi- 
ness and professional men. Mr. Ed- 
wards cited the record of the Au- 
thority in helping all eligible fami- 
lies as far as its “limited facilities 
will permit” and then pointed to the 
still unmet needs of some 16,000 
low-income families living in slum 
housing in the city. “We must meas- 
ure the housing need of our Ameri- 
can families not by the rule of dol- 
lars but by the golden rule of human 
dignity.” he told the group. 

When the second forum was held a 
few weeks later, public housing was 
one of the topics that created most 
discussion. The meeting ended with 
“cheers for the Jacksonville Author- 
ity and a favorable vote for more 
low-rent housing, which was hailed 
as a ‘boon’ to the low-wage earners,” 
the Florida Times-Union reported 
the next day. 

The forums originated with Con- 
gressman-elect Charles E. Bennett as 
a means of finding out the views of 
his constituents on a wide range of 
national issues, including health in- 
surance, foreign policy, labor legis- 
lation, farm subsidies, and aid to 
education—as well as housing policy. 
The first meeting was held on No- 
vember 18 and was considered so 
successful that a repeat performance 
was held in December and further 
meetings are scheduled for 1949. 


CHICAGO’S ANNUAL REPORT POSES 
ANSWERS PUBLIC’S QUESTIONS 

Any Chicago citizen who wants to 
know how it happens “that there are 
families living in Chicago Housing 
Authority low-rent projects with in- 
comes beyond the limit set for occu- 
pancy” ... or how much “Chicago's 
public housing cost taxpayers in 
1948” . . . or whether “veterans 
temporary houses are still in de- 
mand” ... can find the answers in 
the Authority's annual report for 
1948. 

Unique feature of the Avthority’s 
newest report is not that the ques- 
tions are answered—but that they are 
posed. In a special insert sheet 
placed at the beginning of the book, 
the Authority lists about a dozen typi- 
cal questions that the average citizen 
might ask—or has asked—about its 
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program and then cites the page of 
the report where each question is 
answered, 

Another device the Authority uses 
to make the report more “useful to 
Chicago officials and individuals con- 
cerned in general with housing” is 
a special four-page insert on supple- 
mentary facts on Chicago’s housing. 
Included here are background data 
on population, family size, family 
incomes, construction activity and 
costs, vacancy rates, housing costs 
and rentals, number of families liv- 
ing in areas scheduled for demoli- 
tion. 

The report itself is a handsome 
two-color pamphlet that covers (1) 
both the existing and planned proj- 
ects of the Chicago Authority; (2) 
slum clearance and land assembly 
activities; (3) costs and benefits of 
low-rent housing; and (4) recom- 
mendations for future federal, state. 
and city action to meet the city’s wor- 
sening housing problem. 


HOUSTON “FEATURETTES” 
APPEAR IN LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 

“If any situation brings a smile to 
your lips or a lump in your throat, 
it has human interest and will make 
at least a featurette,” says a recent 
public relations memorandum sent 
to all Houston Housing Authority 
staff members. As the telephone oper- 
ator, the application clerk, the hous- 
ing manager, and the maintenance 
man caught the idea, four featurettes 
appeared in local newspaper columns 
in one week. They were all short 
items, the Authority says, worth only 
a paragraph or so—but they all 
helped “to humanize project living 
in the eyes of the public.” Subjects 
of the stories were: 

A lost child brought in by the 
mailman was entertained by the 
switchboard operator until frantic 
parents claimed him. 

A beloved rag doll was removed 
from the sewer pipes by a mainte- 
nance man after four hours of work— 
and the wet toy was clutched happily 
to the bosom of the four-year old 
owner. 

A glass jar of nickels and pennies 
in which an old-age assistance couple 
save their rent money is presented 
regularly to the cashier. 

A would-be “bandit,” aged four, 
“held up” the cashier at one of the 
projects and got headlines and a 
spanking for his daring. 

“Featurettes are endless,” the Au- 
thority says, “but staff must produce 
them. You can not be removed from 
operations and expect to turn up 
human interest stories.” 
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NEW JERSEY HIGH COURT UPHOLDS 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LAW 


New Jersey's 1946 Urban Redevel- 
opment Law was declared constitu- 
tional on May 13, 1948 by the New 
Jersey court of errors and appeals, 
highest court in the state. Basis for 
the decision was that public aid for 
redevelopment and housing is a “pub- 
lic purpose” even though the actual 
housing is built and operated by 
private owners. 
the court 
said, “is to remedy, in part. a sit- 
uation now a public danger to health 
and welfare.” Partial tax exemption 
and use of the power of eminent 
domain on behalf of a redevelopment 
project do not constitute “delegation 
of governmental powers to a private 
business corporation,” the court 
added, “any more than in the case 
of delegating the power of eminent 
domain to railroad companies . . . to 
carry on a business made necessary 
to properly serve the public. 
Undoubtedly. the whole legislation 
would be unconstitutional were it not 
for the public use. To provide hous- 
ing, when housing is a pressing need, 
is the justification for the legisla- 
tion.” 

The case involved a proposal by 
the Prudential Insurance Company to 


“The whole purpose,” 





CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 12) 

or buy, and 12,000—or 6 per cent 
said they wanted to rent. Average 
price prospective home owners were 
prepared to pay was $8443. Average 
monthly rental specified was $50, 
with about 11 per cent of the renters 
willing to pay $75 or more and 12 
per cent looking for places that rent 
for $40 or less. 

Median income of all families in 
the metropolitan area was reported 
to be $3288. Families planning to 
build or buy reported a median 
income of $3670, whereas average 
for prospective renters was $2830. 

As to location of their new homes, 
the families planning to build or buy 
were about equally divided between 
living within the city limits or in 
the suburbs. A greater demand was 
expressed for two-bedroom houses 
than for three-bedroom houses and 
an overwhelming majority—80 per 
cent—said they wanted a house with 
a fireplace and a basement. 





build a 653-family redevelopment 
project in Jersey City, with city aid 
in the form of land assembly (the 
land to be leased to Prudential) and 
tax exemption, with payments in lieu 
of taxes. The court decision was 
the final signal for Prudential to go 
ahead with the project. Citation for 
the case is Redfern v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Jersey City et al, Court 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, 
39 Atlantic (2d) 641. 


SUITS AGAINST FHA NOT LIMITED 
TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In mid-December the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. ruled that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration can be 
sued in any district where it does 
business—and not just in the District 
of Columbia, as FHA had claimed. 
The ruling reversed a previous de- 
cision by a Newport News federal 
district court. 

Result of the new decision is that 
it restores to a pending status a 
$600,000 suit brought against FHA 
by Seven Oaks, Inc.. former operators 
of a Newport News FHA-insured 
housing development. The corpora- 
tion charges that FHA insisted on the 
use of inflammable asphalt composi- 
tion in construction of the project 
and that several fires later broke out 
in the project as a result. 


WISCONSIN EVICTION LAW TAKES 
PRECEDENCE OVER FEDERAL LAW 


The Wisconsin supreme court on 
December 15 held that the six-months 
eviction period set by state law takes 
precedence over the 60-day period 
fixed by federal rent control. Over- 
ruling a circuit court decision made 
last July, the supreme court held that 
there was no conflict between the 
state and federal laws but that the 
state law “merely supplements the 
federal requirements.” In other 
words, the federal law merely set a 
minimum waiting period for evic- 
tions and the state exercised its right 
to lengthen the period to prevent 
undue hardship to evicted families. 
The case arose from a suit by tenant 
William Meier against his landlord, 
Kenneth L. Smith, who had sought 
to evict the Meier family on a 60-day 
notice. 





Send NAHO copies of important 
court decisions. 
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What "The Baltimore Plan” Is—and Is Not 


The great social problem of pro- 
viding adequate and hygienic hous- 
ing for the people is inherently so 
complex because of its economic dif- 
ficulties that it may be likened to a 
large dark forest. There are many 
promising approaches that can be 
made to solving this puzzling prob- 
lem, just as one may enter a forest 
between any two of its trees. Further 
penetration reveals that the darkness 
is real, that others who have entered 
from different directions are also in 
a quandary but may be sincerely in- 
terested in the exploration. To the 
extent they are aware that success 
will depend on teamwork and a rea- 
sonable interest in helping the peo- 
ple who need better housing, they 
will become conscious of their na- 
tural teammates as they bump into 
them in the forest. Together they 
can then go forward toward a clear- 
ing where there is some light and a 
chance to map their courses in a 
manner that eventually could solve 
the housing problem. 

One Method—Law Enforcement 

The enforcement of legislation per- 
taining to sanitation and nuisances 
was one of the earliest functions of 
local health departments. While pub- 
lic health interest in housing in 
Baltimore City may be found as early 
as 1850, the use of special health 
legislation to improve existing un- 
sanitary housing on an area basis is 
a relatively new undertaking. Ex- 
perience in Baltimore during the past 
decade has demonstrated that by law 
enforcement many existing slums in 
blighted areas may be made habitable 
even though the results accomplished 
do not turn these worn-out houses 
into a state of real decency. 

The Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment has chosen to enter the forest 
by the path of housing law enforce- 
ment as an attack on the rock-bottom 
slums. In 1939 the City Health De- 
partment secured the aid of the City 
Buildings Engineer and succeeded 
under ordinance in having one of 
the worst slum spots in the city de- 
molished. A few other rock-bottom 
slum houses were also demolished or 
rehabilitated shortly afterwards. 

For a period of more than 18 
months, which was a crucial time in 
what was actually an adventure of 
the City Health Department into 
the field of controlling unsanitary 
housing, an editorial writer on the 
staff of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
who called himself its “Architectural 
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Correspondent,” gave superb support. 
By making personal slum surveys 
with the Commissioner of Health 
and the City Welfare Director and a 
press photographer, the slums were 
taken frequently to the front door- 
steps of the citizens on the editorial 
page of the Evening Sun. This very 
unusual publicity gave a strong two 
year initial educational public sup- 
port that can now be seen in its true 
perspective—it was the essential 
foundation stone for later success 
in a relatively new field of public 
health endeavor. Eventually there 
was a test case in court and the 
owner of the slum property involved 
lost his case and was found guilty 
of violating the general nuisance 
abatement section of the city health 
code. 


Public Opinion Supports Legislation 


In order to give the City Health 
Department the authority to develop 
an effective housing law enforcement 
program, an “Ordinance on the Hy- 
giene of Housing” was carefully pre- 
pared and enacted. This ordinance 
received the approval of the mayor 
on March 16; 1941. It included an 
all-important section that gave the 
city health authority power to adopt 
rules and regulations deemed neces- 
sary to make the enforcement of 
the ordinance effective “for the better 
protection of the health of the city.” 
Both owner and tenant responsibili- 
ties for the maintenance of sanitary 
dwellings were included in the ordi- 
nance and in the regulations that 
were adopted and promulgated in 
1942. The regulations were care- 
fully drawn so as to provide a mini- 
mum standard for housing sanita- 
tion. During this period, an amend- 
ment to the existing “Rooming House 
Ordinance” was approved on June 
28, 1941 and rules and regulations 
governing this type of dwelling, as 
well as others to control trailer 
camps, were also adopted in 1942. 
The City Housing Code containing 
the ordinances and regulations pre- 
viously mentioned, together with the 


nuisance abatement ordinance, was 
published in 1943. In this same year 
a Division of Housing in the Sani- 
tary Section of the City Health De- 
partment was established. 

Enforcement of the new ordinance 
proceeded slowly at first, as had been 
anticipated. Its legality was chal- 
lenged by an owner after he was 
found guilty in the Criminal Court 
of Baltimore City. On appeal to 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
the judgment of the lower court was 
afirmed on June 24, 1943, and the 
constitutionality of the 
was established. 

During the war period most of the 
enforcement effort was of necessity 
devoted largely to the correction of 
unsanitary and unsafe housing re- 
lated to the city’s large influx of war- 
industry workers and their families. 
Experience gained during the war 
years demonstrated that an enforce- 
ment program under normal condi- 
tions could achieve much more in 


ordinance 


the way of satisfactory compliance 
with the housing code on a block or 
area basis than by spot enforcement 
based largely on complaints. Such an 
area program would not single out 
individual owners or tenants who 
would be reluctant to put forth much 
effort in the way of compliance while 
other owners of adjoining or nearby 
dwellings were not required to con- 
form. 
Agencies Coordinate Their Efforts 
An opportunity to proceed with 
enforcement on a block unit area as 
a trial was presented in September 
1945, when the mayor called a con- 
ference of city officials concerned 
with housing and sanitation, at which 
time he asked them to coordinate 
their efforts toward correcting fla- 
grant violations of city ordinances in 
areas where bad housing and un- 
sanitary living conditions existed. 
During the fortnight after this meet- 
ing the Baltimore City Housing Law 
Enforcement Committee was orga- 
nized at the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner of Health and the City 
Buildings Engineer. The Committee 
consists of representatives of the 
chief city departments that are con- 
cerned with the legal phases of hous- 
ing control. The Committee selected 
a block in the southern part of the 
city that was fairly characteristic of 
its substandard Negro housing. Rep- 
resentatives of the enforcing agen- 
cies: the Health Department, the 
Buildings Engineer, and the Fire De- 
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partment—made inspections of each 
property in the block, noted all 
existing violations, and compiled 
legal notices for their correction. 
These notices were assembled and 
sent to the owner or tenant and in 
each instance set a reasonable date 
for cessation of ordinance violations. 
In addition, the Health Department 
representatives recorded _ statistical 
data pertaining to existing housing 
and sanitary conditions. As a re- 
sult of this first trial late in 1945 
of the coordinated law enforcement 
program, plans were made to extend 
it to adjoining blocks and work on 
a second block was begun in 1946. 
Progress was necessarily slow in this 
period, chiefly because of lack of 
an adequate staff, acute shortages of 
materials, and the newness of this 
type of approach toward improving 
housing and sanitation on an area 
basis. 

Early in 1947, with the guidance 
of the Commission on City Plan, the 
Redevelopment Commission, and the 
City Housing Authority, six areas of 
the city consisting of about 308 
blocks were selected by the Housing 
Law Enforcement Committee as suit- 
able for primary attention. During 
the same year, the Law Enforcement 
Committee was streamlined to con- 
sist of five persons representing the 
Health Department, the Department 
of Public Works, the Fire Depart- 
ment, the Police Department, and the 
Redevelopment Commission. Rep- 
resentatives of other official agencies 
are called upon as specific problems 
arise. Further to expedite the en- 
forcement program, it was agreed 
that all original inspections would 
be made by the City Health Depart- 
ment. The Fire Department or the 
Bureau of Building Inspection is 
brought into the field work whenever 
needed. These changes, together with 
an increase in the Health Department 
inspection staff in its Division of 
Housing, made possible the expan- 
sion of the enforcement efforts in 
1947 to include 26 of the 308 addi- 
tional blocks. This enlarged work 
includes approximately 900 dwell- 
ing units, some for white and some 
for Negro families, located in four 
widely separated areas of the city. 


Housing Court and Sanitary Police 


Another major development was 
the establishment in July 1947, of a 
central Housing Court set up to hear 
all cases involving violations of ordi- 
nances pertaining to housing and 
sanitation. Formerly, cases of this 
type had been heard in the eight dis- 
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WHAT THE BALTIMORE SUN SAYS ABOUT 
“THE BALTIMORE PLAN” 


Quotations from two editorials 


. . . Despite its accomplishments and potentialities, the law 
enforcement effort, no matter how vigorously and on how large a 
scale it is carried out, can not by itself solve the problems that 
bad housing spawns. It can improve bad housing but it can not 
transform it into good housing. It is more a health than a housing 
measure. It can not eliminate slums, although it can bring more 
light and cleanliness to them. 

“Law enforcement is an essential part of an attack on bad hous- 
ing and its attendant problems. But it would be a mistake for any 
community to turn to the Baltimore plan as a full remedy for its 
housing ills.” 


November 17, 1948 


“The Housing Court ... has done much to improve sanitary con- 
ditions in Baltimore. It has not, however, done too much to im- 
prove housing in Baltimore. A court can not create better housing. 
Baltimore, in its justifiable enthusiasm for its Housing Court, must 


‘remember that while outside toilets have been moved inside, they 


have been moved in many cases inside small, unventilated closets 
or behind makeshift partitions in cramped kitchens. 

“A toilet in a corner of a kitchen is certainly more comfortable, 
and probably more sanitary, than one outdoors, where it is liable 
to freeze, overflow and contaminate the ground and water pipes 
below, but it is not good housing. Not until the $5 million redevelop- 
ment loan has been converted into slum clearance projects can 
Baltimore boast that it has done anything permanent to improve 
its housing conditions.” 


Vovember 11, 1948 


Other Evaluations of “The Baltimore Plan” 

For other statements on the effectiveness of “The Baltimore 
Plan,” see page 141 of the May 1948 JourNAL or Housinc—a letter 
from the chairman of the Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
another Baltimore Sun editorial, and the evaluation of veteran houser 
John Ihider. See also page 169 of the June 1948 Journat for further 
comments by Mr. Ihlder and page 330 of the December JourNAL for 
a report of a NAHO annual meeting session on the plan. 




















trict police courts along with numer- 
ous non-related neighborhood cases. 
The Housing Court is in session two 
afternoons weekly and has demon- 
strated the value of having all such 
cases heard in one court designated 
for this purpose. A record has been 
published of the first year’s work of 
this special Housing Court where a 
total of 1596 cases were heard. 
Another innovation in 1947 that 
plays an important part in the city- 
wide sanitation and housing program 
was the assignment given by Balti- 
more’s Police Commissioner to a 
police inspector to organize a group 
of 16 police officers, two in each 
police district, to devote their full 
time to the correction of unsanitary 
conditions and certain housing viola- 
tions in their respective police dis- 
tricts. Joint conferences are held 


with them by the Health Department 
and the Housing Law Enforcement 
Committee as the need arises in order 
to coordinate their activities with 
those of other responsible official 
agencies. The 16 sanitary police 
brought 1345 cases to the central 
Housing Court during its first year 
and during the same period obtained 
compliance with 18,119 notices issued 
to correct unsanitary conditions with- 
out the need for such court action. 
With the expansion of the enforce- 
ment program in 1947 there was 
noticeable evidence of an increase of 
cooperation and interest on the part 
of most owners and tenants in pro- 
ceeding more promptly to comply 
with notices to cease ordinance viola- 
tions. Some owners in nearby blocks 
have been observed making improve- 
(Continued column one, page 17) 
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Massachusetts Has a Citizens’ Housing Council 


Massachusetts, with one of the 
biggest public housing programs in 
the country today, now also has a 
citizens’ housing council.* 

It has become increasingly clear 
to a number of persons that every 
community has need for a citizens’ 
group to coordinate the activities of 
the various civic and related organi- 
zations in securing better housing 
and planning conditions for the com- 
munity. In Massachusetts it was evi- 
dent to a large group of housing 
leaders that a state-wide organiza- 
tion would be invaluable, too. 

On November 10, 1948, therefore, 
the group met in the office of Lewis 
H. Weinstein, former Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Housing, to discuss the organization 
of a Massachusetts citizens’ housing 
council. Perhaps no better picture 
can be drawn of the caliber of the 
persons interested, of the organiza- 
tions represented, and of the future 
success of the Massachusetts Housing 
Council than by a listing of the names 
of those in attendance and the or- 


*See JouRNAL oF Houstne August 1948, 
page 210 for a summary of the Massachu- 
setts housing program of $200 million of 
state guarantees and $125 million in sub- 
sidies at the rate of $5 million per year 
for each of 25 years. 


HAROLD ROBINSON 
Director. Massachusetts State 
Housing Board 


ganizations to which they belong: 

Catherine Bauer Wurster—Vice Presi 
dent, National Public Housing Con 
ference 

Laura B. Morris 

Albert Clifton 
Organizations 

Mrs. Alan R. Morse 
of Women Voters 

A. S. Bigelow—Chairman, State Housing 
Board 

Robert Segal—Director, Jewish Com 
munity Council of Metropolitan Boston 

Eva Whiting White—Women’s Educa 
tional and Industrial Union 

Monsignor Daniel Donovan—Chairman, 
Housing Committee of the Archdiocese 
of Boston 

William L. C. Wheaton—Associate Pro 
fessor, Department of Regional Plan 
ning, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University 

Thomas H. Eliot—Former Congressman 

The Reverend Samuel Tyler, Jr.—Legis 
lative Committee, Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of; Churches 

Harold Robinson 
ing Board 

John Woolsey 
cratic Action 

Lloyd Rodwin Assistant Professor, 
School of Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Gilbert E. Mottla—Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action 

Paul A. Reddam—Chairman, Massachu- 
setts Allied Veterans Housing Council 


Urban League 
Congress of Industrial 


President, League 


Director, State Hous 


Americans for Demo- 
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ments to their properties without re- 
ceiving notices. In some instances 
owners have gone beyond the notice 
requirements in making desirable 
changes. 


The cooperation of all related 


official agencies is essential in an en- , 


forcement program. Such agencies 
as the Fire Department, the Police 
Department, the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, the Bureau of Building 
Inspection, the City Comptroller, and 
the Welfare Department play an im- 
portant role in specific problems that 
arise during enforcement procedures. 
Many Approaches to the Housing 
Problem 

Enforcement of the provisions of 
the city housing code in Baltimore 
is only one of several approaches to 
the housing problem. It is not a 
substitute for other programs such 
as redevelopment or public housing 
or the building of new homes on the 
basis of private enterprise. What 
needs to be remembered is that these 
and other approaches to the overall 
housing problem each play their part 
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and each may be as necessary as the 
others. It is possible, however, where 
adequate preliminary education and 
publicity can be secured, that the law 
enforcement procedure can do much 
to bring existing slum and substand- 
ard houses up to a minimum of 
decency and make them more nearly 
suitable for human habitation. Bene- 
ficial results to persons living in 
blocks where such Jaw enforcement 
is carried out include improvements 
related to health and safety such as: 
additional light and ventilation; re- 
placement of outdoor with inside 
toilets; elimination of rats, rat-breed- 
ing areas, dilapidated wood fences 
and frame structures; correction of 
structural defects; elimination of fire 
hazards; and provision of some recre- 
ation space, particularly for small 
children. Such improvements serve 
to stimulate the occupants to take 
pride in home maintenance and 
sanitation and can not fail to enhance 
the general health status of the peo- 
ple who live in the slum areas of a 
city. 


Lewis H. Weinstein—Former Chairman, 
State Housing Board 

William C. Loring, Jr.—Housing Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Boston 

Rabbi Judah Nadich—Rabbinical Asso 
ciation of Metropolitan Boston 

John I. Robinson—Vice President, Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials 

Henry A. Russell—American Federation 
of Labor 


Consensus Reached 
A consensus of those present at 
the first meeting was that a general 
federation of civic, labor, veteran, 
and religious groups could prove the 


most effective means of obtaining 
low-rent housing, slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, housing for 


the moderate-income group, better 
city planning—and the legislation 
to furnish the tools and properly 
administer that legislation. Such an 
organization could have two major 
objectives: first, the dissemination 
of pertinent and accurate informa- 
tion on housing needs, and second, 
the recommendation and support of 
legislation and proper administrative 
action. The result is the Masssachu- 
setts Housing Council. 
Officers—Program 

At its first meeting, temporary 
officers were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, Lewis H. Weinstein; Treasurer, 
James Lawrence, Jr.; 
Harold Robinson. 

Three temporary committees were 
appointed to report on legislation, 
the purpose and functioning of the 
organization, and membership. 

At the second meeting of the coun- 
cil, the following aims and purposes 
were thrown out for discussion: 

The Dissemination of Housing In- 
formation: As is all too well known, 
misinformation on housing aims and 
procedures results in a combination 
of public apathy, lack of support, 
and oppgsition to housing programs. 
Dissemination of accurate and de- 
tailed information is the answer. It 
was suggested that the Council would 
be in an advantageous position to ob- 
tain accurate information and to 
channel that information to the afhli- 
ated organizations. It was also rec- 
ommended that the Council be the 
source to which the afhliated organi- 
zations could, and should, look for 
guidance, information, and recom- 
mendation on housing and the re- 
lated programs. 

Support of Housing Legislation: 
Some form of adequate federal hous- 
ing legislation now seems possible. 
Insistence on the passage of proper 


Secretary, 
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federal legislation, however, is still 
needed to insure its introduction and 
early passage. It was felt that the 
Council could advise the affiliated 
organizations of the legislation they 
should recommend and support. It 
was felt that it could either act on 
behalf of the affliated organizations 
in advising Congressional represen- 
tatives of the legislation that the 
people in Massachusetts recommend 
and support or it could channel such 
information to those organizations to 
relay to their Congressional repre- 
sentatives. 

A Local Stimulus: Massachusetts 
presently has one of the largest pub- 
lic housing programs in the country, 
one involving $200 million of state 
credit, $125 million of state subsidy, 
($5 million per year for each of 25 
years), and 108 housing authorities. 
Nevertheless, legislation without lo- 
cal action is ineffectual. While there 
has been activity on the part of most 
of these housing authorities, occasion- 
ally local stimulus is needed. The 
feeling is that the Council is in a 
position to advise local groups when, 
why, and how to insist upon local 
action or on the need for local action. 

As an Advisory Group: Another 
recommendation for the Council was 
based on the belief that the Council 
can and should act as an advisory 
group to federal, state, and local 
housing and planning agencies. On 
the national level it could advise 
the representatives of the constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the desires and 
needs of citizens of Massachusetts. 
On the state level it could advise the 
State Housing Board and the legisla- 
ture and, on a local level, the local 
housing authorities. 

Sponsor Private Rental Housing: 
There are on the Massachusetts statute 
books laws relating to veteran non- 
profit housing corporations, insur- 
ance and savings banks rental hous- 
ing projects, and private urban re- 
development projects. With one ex- 
ception, these laws have never been 
utilized. It was recommended that 
the Council could give greater pub- 
licity to these laws and make studies 
as to their revision or implementa- 
tion. There may also be shortly a 
revived interest in cooperatives on 
the part of the federal government. 

(Continued column one, page 21) 
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British Town Planner Evaluates 


American City Planning, Housing 
F. J. OSBORN 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Town and Country 
Planning Association, London, England 





Mr. Osborn spent some six weeks in this country during 
the fall of 1947. In an address on the eve of his return 
to England, delivered to the New York Regional Plan 
Association, Mr. Osborn commented on what he had ob- 
served of American planning and housing during his stay 
here. Excerpts from that address are reprinted below. The 
full statement appeared in the June 1948 issue of Public 
Construction, publication of the Federal Works Agency. 
The excerpted material appears through the courtesy of 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, FWA Administrator, 
who writes: “Il regard the subject being discussed by Mr. 


Osborn as a topic of great importance. 


| am happy 


to cooperate in any step that will bring Mr. Osborn’s com- 
ments to the attention of a still wider audience.” 


I think great cities are in great 
danger of decay at no very distant 
date. This opinion was reinforced by 
my quick trip around the United 
States and it’s something more than 
the development of blighted central 
city areas that is causing your plan- 
ners so much concern. You can 
build and rebuild cities and you 
can do this on an inhuman or eco- 
nomically inefficient pattern—but you 
can not, in a democracy, compel 
people to live permanently in them. 
Nor can you compel industrialists 
and traders to keep their businesses 
in them. 

In Great Britain, therefore, we 
think it is business realism, as well 
as decent humanism, to set about 
rebuilding our cities, over whatever 
period that occurs in an intelligent 
way. We think that is the way to 
save cities from themselves. We 
do not think there is any hope along 
the line of opportunistic redevelop- 
ment that accepts the old pattern of 
business over-concentration and resi- 
dential congestion and sprawl. 

Public Must Be Convinced 

Citizens of the United States are 
as thoughtful and realistic as in any 
other country. If and when they are 
convinced of a business and social 
need, I can not doubt that they will 
will the means to satisfy that need. 
It seems to me a question of satisfy- 
ing them as to the analysis of the 
problem, of proving to them at all 
levels of opinion, what is necessary 
in the interests of the lives of ordi- 
nary people and the working effici- 
ency of productive industry—in both 
of which they all have a stake. 

Social and political development 
does not take place evenly and 
smoothly. It often proceeds in jumps 


and jerks. A situation emerges in 
which clear-minded people can see 
that a new type of action and a new 
mechanism is necessary but, for one 
reason or another. the political cli- 
mate is unpropitious to it. You have 
sometimes to wait for a change of 
weather. You may not know whether 
a heat wave or a cold spell will stir 
people to a new line of activity or 
thought but sooner or later the change 
comes and triggers off the new proc- 
ess. 
Preparation Necessary 

The really important thing in Eng- 
land was that when the opportunity 
of a change of direction did come, 
instructed opinion was ready for it. 
We had had the report of the Barlow 
Royal Commission, recommending 
dispersal, city limitation, greenbelts, 
and new towns—and that was the 
result of, and was succeeded by, a 
great attempt on the part of the 
thinkers about planning to work out 
and agree on planning aims and on 
the necessary means to attain these 
aims. If we had not had a pretty good 
consensus among thinkers and prop- 
agandists of planning, the nation 
would have gone round and round 
in its search for a policy during 1942- 
1946 and we should not have had our 
clear-cut policy and our strong legis- 
lation. 

It would be impertinent for me to 
say that either the aims or the means 
we adopted in Great Britain would 
be suitable for the United States. 
But there are parallel elements in 
the urban problem and there are 
certain laws of democratic procedure 
that are common to all democratic 
countries. 

The one thing I feel qualified to 
(Continued column three, page 28) 
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The Outlook for Modular Coordination Is ‘‘Terrific’’”* 


My subject—“The Outlook for 
Modular Coordination and Standard- 
ization” can be summed up in Holly- 
wood fashion in one word. The out- 
look is terrific. I sincerely believe 
that I am joined in this belief by 
many men in the construction indus- 
try who have made a very thorough 
and complete study of the subject and 
have concluded that the potentialities 
for standardization of dimensions and 
materials are tremendous. 


A Definition 

As an engineer, I should like to 
attempt to define the lugubrious 
sounding term “modular coordina- 
tion.” The fundamental theory of as- 
sembling materials having coordinat- 
ed dimensions, as a means of reduc- 
ing to a minimum the waste of job 
cutting and fitting, is not a new one. 
Coordination may be defined as “the 
relationship of sizes and dimensions 
that will permit the parts that are 
assembled during the erection of a 
building to fit together without field 
cutting.” This coordination is accom- 
plished by using the module, or uni- 
form size, increment to the variations 
in building dimensions and size of 
the parts. The perfect fitting to- 
gether is established by sound assem- 
bly details. The use of a single size 
increment or module permits these 
assembly details to apply as standards 
to the entire range of alternate sizes 
and dimensional variations that are 
made available. 

Modular coordination, then, is the 
rather strange and formidable term 
meaning, generally, that you can 
build a house or a factory or a hospi- 
tal or any other building with plans 
and materials based on a 4-inch unit 
of measurement and save money do- 
ing so. We believe that the term will 
not long sound strange. Increasing 
numbers of us will build. live in, and 
work in modular designed houses and 
buildings made of modular coordinat- 
ed materials. 

An Educational Job 

Modular coordination is an indus- 
try-wide educational movement. It is 
so sense-making from both the point 
of view of the economist and the engi- 


*Address before Conference of Busi- 
ness Economists, New York City, October 
1, 1948. 
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LEONARD G. HAEGER 
Director, Division of Standardized 
Building Codes and Materials 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


neer that already it has had a power- 
ful effect on architectural design, con- 
struction, and construction materials. 
By eliminating much of the ancient 
waste and chaos of building, it holds 
tremendous promise of 


reducing 
building costs. 


It is too early to 
say how much costs can be reduced, 
but, when considered from the view- 
point that normal construction uses 
thousands of individual pieces, the 
potentialities of cost saving are great. 

The modular movement is unique 
in that it is a project in which archi- 
tects. contractors. building materials 
producers, and the government have 
joined together to benefit the whole 
construction industry. Since time im- 
memorial the producers of material 
have made bricks. doors. windows. 
pipe, and the hundreds of other build- 
ing materials and parts in an infinite 
number of dimensions. To fit them 
together the-skilled craftsmen on the 
construction job have had to spend 
countless hours in cutting, sawing. 
bending. and chipping. 

Why a Module? 

The example of the brick masonry 
wall has frequently been used to il 
lustrate dimensional standardization 
and coordination. I am sure all of 
you have observed normal construc- 
tion procedure followed in building 
an ordinary masonry wall. Between 
the openings, the bricks that make 
up the brick piers generally must be 
cut in order to make the overall di- 
mension between the openings work 
out. Over and under the openings, 
if the identical bond is to be carried. 
odd size bricks are again required, 
with the resulting necessary cutting. 
All of you have seen this wasteful 
practice followed by brick masons 
laboriously cutting individual bricks 
to the correct length. All of you have 
seen the piles of wasted and broken 
materials that result from this opera- 
tion. 

It is almost as if a different sized 
foot rule were used on each job. It is 
almost as though each manufacturer 
of shoes, as an example, had his own 
version of size 8 or each manufac- 


turer of men’s clothing had his own 
idea as to the dimensions of a size 40 
suit. It is almost as though each 
manufacturer of automobile tires or 
nuts and bolts had his own version 
of size for his own product. Per- 
haps these are too simple parallels. 
Now. how do we eo about the job 
of standardization in the construction 
industry? Simply by applying the 
basic 4-inch module to plans and ma- 
terials; coordinating both; and, in 
addition, using cost-saving methods 
possible through this coordination. 


For Example 

Let’s go back to the example of the 
brick wall. One much used type of 
brick has been traditionally made, 
roughly. 8 inches long, which in it- 
self sounds like a modular dimension. 
But wait a moment! When the brick 
is laid up in the wall and coupled 
with a mortar joint, the modular di- 
mensions are thrown off and ultimate- 
ly one or more bricks in our wall 
have to be chopped off several inches 
to make it fit. 

Under the modular system, while 
the nominal dimension of the brick 
is 8 inches, the actual brick is 744 
inches, so that when coupled with a 
4-inch mortar joint the combination 
measures 8 inches. Of course. over- 
all walls have to be designed in the 
same multiples and so do the open- 
ings. frames. and other fittings, both 
horizontally and vertically. 

It’s Not New 

As I have said, while this move- 
ment is unique, there is nothing very 
new about the concept. However. we 
must thank the late Albert Bemis for 
being the man who laid the ground 
work which has resulted in our being 
as far along as we are today. Mr. 
Bemis, who was a mechanical engi- 
neer and president of the Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company, had as his 
consuming hobby the objective of 
providing better housing at a lower 
cost. He investigated many systems 
of prefabrication and special methods 
of construction but came to the con- 
clusion that none of these provided 
the answer. He believed that the 
principles of modular coordination 
held the answer and worked out those 
principles. Happily, his heirs decid- 
ed to further his ideas as a memorial 
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to him and there is where the organ- 
ized modular coordination movement 
began. 


The American Standards Asso- 
ciation, the American Institute of 
Architects, the Producers’ Council, 
the federal government, and an or- 
ganization set up by Mr. Bemis, 
known as the Modular Service Asso- 
ciation, have joined in recent years 
to further the concept. In the be- 
ginning and today, too, the new tech- 
nique not only requires the coopera- 
tion of thousands of individuals and 
entire industries but the altering of 
thousands of sizes to put them on a 
sound engineering foundation. All 
this has been done voluntarily, al- 
though in the beginning the task 
looked impossible. 

Federal Participation 

The last Congress thought so high- 
ly of this movement that it specifical- 
ly authorized the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to engage in this type 
of technical research for housing and, 
what is most important, made monies 
available for that purpose. It is our 
hope and plan to further this move- 
ment through the continuing technical 
study of the many parts of a house 
that are not yet modular and see to it 
that when the work is concluded, the 
results of these studies become Ameri- 
can standards and are put into 
effect throughout the construciion in- 
dustry. 

Today most of the producers of 
brick and allied clay materials are 
making modular products. The pro- 
ducers of concrete masonry materials 
have almost entirely shifted over, so 
that it is almost impossible to obtain 
concrete blocks that are not modular. 
Wooden windows and some types of 
metal windows are modular. Glass 
block, insulation materials, wall 
boards, and many finishing materials 
are made in modular sizes. Many 
large buildings are being planned 
and being built using this simple con- 
cept. I believe, as the years go by, 
more and more houses will be de- 
signed and built on modular co- 
ordinated principles. 

The Advantages 

Now, let’s look at the advantages 
for each part of the construction in- 
dustry in modular coordination- 
1—It enables the manufacturer to 
eliminate many odd sizes to simplify 
manufacturing processes and lower 
inventories and reduce costs. 
2—For the building material sup- 
plier, it again means a much smaller 
inventory of materials—and a lower- 
ing of costs. : 
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HHFA TECHNICAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE 
TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


All local housing authorities that 
either have housing projects under 
way or are planning to build under 
existing or expected legislation will 
want to send for free copies of tech- 
nical publications of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Most impor- 
tant of the publications of the 
Agency’s Division of Standardized 
Building Codes and Materials come 
Technical Bulletins, 
issued bimonthly, each covering a 
range of subjects; and Technical 
Papers, issued at irregular intervals, 
each dealing with a specialized sub- 
ject. 


in two series: 


Both series report on new develop- 
ments in construction materials and 
methods that either help reduce 
costs, make for greater livability, 
or both—and are invaluable to an 
agency or builder trying to build 
a good house on a tight budget. 

HHFA will be glad to put the 
name of any local authority on its 
mailing list to receive both the Bul- 
letins and Papers. Requests should 
be sent directly to HHFA, Normandy 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

What Is Covered 

Range of material covered in the 
Bulletins can best be shown by list- 
ing contents of recent issues. For 
example, No. 6, which came out in 
September 1948, contained a de- 
tailed article on “Racking Loads and 
Resistance to Them in Dwelling Con- 
struction,” including charts, draw- 
ings, and a bibliography; the state- 
ment on modular coordination re- 
printed on page 19 of this issue of 
the JourNAL *. Housinc; and an arti- 
cle on “Attic Condensation in Tight- 
ly Built Houses,” reporting results 
of housing research sponsored by 
HHFA at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. The previous number car- 
ried articles on fuel consumption in 
the home, comparative costs of base- 





ments vs. no basements, condensation 
control, and manufacture of insulat- 
ing boards from wood _ wastes. 
Earlier Bulletins included material 
on crawl spaces, septic tanks, winter 
building methods, insulation, con- 
crete floors, and housing research. 

Technical Papers that local au- 
thorities will be most interested in are 
No. 10 “Properties of Four Experi- 
mental Flush-Type Doors”; No. 9 
“Some Properties of Paper-Overlaid 
Veneer ard Plywood”; No. 7—*Phy- 
sical Properties and Fabrication De- 
tails of Experimental Honeycomb- 
Core Sandwich House Panels”: No. 
6—“Uniform Plumbing Code for 
Housing”; and Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 8 
“Condensation in Walls and Roof<” 
(four progress reports of HHFA’s 
test program in the Climatometer of 
the Pennsylvania State College En- 
gineering Research Station). 

In addition to the Bulletins and 
Papers, the Division from time to 
time publishes special pamphlets 
available for a nominal fee from the 
Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Some recent pamphlets 
that local authorities may want to 
have are the following: 

Performance Standards. June 1947. 
10 cents. (Structural and insulation 
requirements for houses. Proposed 
standards for evaluating new ma- 
terials and structural systems. ) 

Individual Sewage Disposal Sys- 
tems. Revised edition 1947. 10 cents. 
(Recommendations of Joint Commit- 
tee on Rural Sanitation.) 

Manual on Wood Construction for 


Prefabricated Houses. December 


1947. $1.50. 


Technique of House Nailing. No- 
vember 1947. 15 cents. (An illustrat- 
ed booklet aimed at promoting cor- 
rect nailing practices and sound con- 
struction. ) 








3—For the architect and designer, it 
means a reduction of the complex 
labor in the drafting room in .frac- 
tions and odd sizes without in any 
way reducing his freedom of design 
—and lowering of costs. 
1—For the contractor, it means sim- 
pler plans and simpler methods on 
the job, resulting in less labor and 
lower costs. 
5—For the owner, it definitely means 
lower building costs. 
With the full use of modular prod- 
ucts and modular design, it may well 
be possible that costs eventually will 


be reduced as much as 20 per cent 
or more. May I conclude by saying 
again that the modular coordination 
movement is unique in that it repre- 
sents one of the greatest advances the 
construction industry has ever made 
—and at the same time is a tremen- 
dous demonstration of the ability of 
men in this singular industry, known 
as the construction industry, to do 
an almost impossibly complex job, 
not by governmental decree, but by 
purely voluntary cooperation. The 
potentialities of modular coordina- 
tion are tremendous. 
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MODULAR DESIGN: CHICAGO 




































































The Promontory Apartments, pictured 
above, represent one of the newest ex- 
amples of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion based on the module principle. 
Module in this case is a three-inch brick. 
The 21-story building is now under con- 
struction on Chicago's south side lake 
front, with occupancy scheduled for early 
this year. Designer was Mies van der 
Rohe, of the I!linois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The Apartments will be cooperative- 
ly owned by the 122 tenant-families. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

(Continued from page 18) 
It was felt that the Council could 
maintain contact with the proper fed- 
eral agencies in order to insure ade- 
quate dissemination of information 
and assist in stimulating cooperatives. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider these and other suggestions 
regarding the “Aims and Purposes” 
of the Council. By the time this 
article is published. the Council will 
doubtless have acted on the commit- 
tee recommendations. 

New York City has its Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council. Los 
Angeles, too, has a citizens housing 
council and the list can be extended 
to cover most major cities across the 
country. But there appear to be no 
similar organizations set up on a 
state-wide basis.* Massachusetts is 
particularly fortunate in having con- 
centrated within its bounds a wealth 
of housing experience and _ talent. 
There should be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the Massachusetts Housing 
Council will be a success and that 
it will prove of enormous value to 
the cause of housing and city plan- 
ning. Other states would do well to 
emulate Massachusetts’ example. 


*Editor’s Note: Both Ohio and New 
Jersey have state-wide citizens’ housing 
councils. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 






by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


ALUMINUM SCORES HIGH AS 
INSULATING MATERIAL 

Because heat is always on the move 
from wherever its warm to wher- 
ever it's cold, the problem of keep- 
ing warmth where it belongs—inside 
in winter, outside in summer—re- 
quires an “insulator.” a low-density 
material that won't conduct heat, that 
will reject heat rays. Insulating ma- 
terial must also prevent the flow of 
heat occurring when hot air expands 
and rises—in other words, it must 
prevent convection. 

Aluminum foil is one material 
that’s said to answer all these require- 
ments—and more. One such foil. 
Infra Insulation, has some added 
features that its manufacturer claims 
puts it away out in front in efficiency 
and economy. /nfra Insulation con- 
sists of two sheets of aluminum foil 
spaced 11% inches apart and sepa- 
rated by an accordion-pleated parti- 
tion of Kraft paper. Its advantages 
are said to be: (1) that its low den- 
sity—one part solids to 431 parts air 

prevents it from conducting heat; 
(2) that it absorbs only 3 per cent of 
heat rays striking it, throwing back 
the other 97 per cent; and (3) that its 
accordion construction prevents the 
flow of convection currents. Another 
advantage of /nfra is that aluminum 
foil sheets serve as “vapor barriers” 
and prevent condensation inside of 
walls. 

The combination of metallic alumi- 
num and fire-resistant kraft paper 
helps to prevent spread of fire. In ad- 
dition, the paper is treated to be mold 
and vermin-proof. 

Easy to handle and install, /nfra 
Insulation is so compact that 1000 
square feet weigh only 66 pounds 
(compared to the 2000-pound weight 
of the same amount of ordinary in- 
sulation), making for low transpor- 
tation, labor, and storage costs. For 
more detailed information, write for 
Simplified Physics of Thermal In- 
sulation, published by Infra Insula- 
tion, Inc., 10 Murray Street, New 


York City 7. 


RUBBERIZED ROOFING TURNS 
ROOF INTO PLAY, WORK SPACE 

When building large-scale, many- 
storied housing in crowded city areas 
means that there's no room to spread 
out for much-needed play spac, the 
way to take is up 
Properly finished (and fenced, of 
roofs make fresh air and 
sunshine available in even the most 
crowded districts. 


up to the rool 


' 
course. ), 


In promoting such use of space, 
one manufacturer of built-up roofing 
features the several types of surfac- 
ing available: smooth finished asbes- 
tos; coal tar pitch with gravel or slag 
“filler”; and smooth or grave!-and- 
slag-asphalt. Write The Ruberoid 
Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City 18. 


“IT’S MAGIC” DESCRIBES REMOTE 
CONTROL LIGHT-SWITCH SYSTEM 
“Almost like magic’’—that’s the re- 
action to the new Touch-Plate re- 
mote control  light-switch 
Under the system, light switches that 
respond to the barest touch are the 
focal points of “planned lighting” 
for the home. The idea is: if a house- 
holder wants to be able to turn on 
the kitchen lights from the front 
entrance hall—or the bedroom lights 
or the basement—or if he 
to turn on living room lights from 


system. 


wants 


two or three points in the room 
all this and more can be built into 
his lighting system. And, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the system 
not only makes remote control light- 
ing possible—but does so with 
greater safety and at lower cost than 
conventional lighting systems. 

In action, plastic plates regulating 
light fixtures are installed at con- 
venient spots in the wall. Slight 
pressure (a touch with shoulder or 
elbow will do it if arms are loaded) 
sends a low, 24-volt current through 
relay wires to do the actual switch- 
ing on of the higher 110-volt current 
that operates the light fixtures. In- 
expensive low-voltage wire is used in 
the system and is claimed to elimi- 
nate as much as 40 per cent of ex- 
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pensive conventional wiring. Con- 


trol from many points results in 
additional economy by cutting down 


on wasted power. 


No dangerous high voltages at the 
switch means greater safety from 
shock, especially important for chil- 
dren and in bathrooms, kitchens. and 


laundries. 


Fitted flush to the wall. the Touch- 
Plate push buttons combine cream 
and brown colors. Eastern readers 
write Fred G. Kraut and Son. 419 
West 54th Street, New York City 19; 
western readers write Touch-Plate 
Distributors, Inc., 2038 Bay Street. 
Los Angeles, California. 


TUBULAR DOOR LOCK DESIGNED FOR 
10-MINUTE INSTALLATION 




















A door lock that can be installed 
im ten minutes, without laborious 
cutting and tedious fitting and refit- 
ting—that’s what the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company offers in its 
new tubular lock design pictured 
above. What makes this lock differ- 
ent is that the whole locking mechan- 
ism is housed in two tubular units 
one for the knob and cylinder axis, 
another for the bolt. Drilling a hole 
through the door and a hole into 
the edge of the door is all it takes 
to install the lock—no more time- 
consuming hand chiseling of a full 
mortise. The key goes into the knob. 
making unnecessary the attachment 
of outside plates and screws that 
ordinarily further complicate lock in- 
stallation. To simplify fitting still 
more, the lock is factory-assembled 
into four parts that come packaged 
so that their placemert on the door 
is obvious at Complete 
step-by-step instructions and a pat- 


2 glance. 


ern guide for use in marking the 
door for boring come with the lock. 


The new design has been applied 
both to a heavy duty model for use 
in public buildings and to a standard 
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UNIVERSITY, INSURANCE COMPANY JOIN TO BUILD 
CAMBRIDGE APARTMENTS 





Je TTT) 


Some of the most advanced architectural thinking in the country has gone 
into plans for Eastgate Apartments, pictured above, to be built on the campus of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge by the New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. Main features of the 12-story, 261-apartment building 
are that corridors and elevator stops will be located on every third floor, with 
private stairways leading to individual apartments on the floors immediately above 
and below the corridor floors. Space thus freed will make it possible for apartments 
on non-corridor floors to have through ventilation. In addition, every apartment 
in the building will have its principal rooms facing the river view—plus a private 
balcony off the living room (as shown in the above picture). 


Community facilities will include off-street parking; automatic laundry and 
drying equipment on roof; children’s play areas on roof and in gardens; and two- 
level lobby with shops and services. 

The Apartments represent New England Mutual's first venture in the rental 
housing field. The insurance company is putting up an estimated $3 million for 
the building and MIT is providing architectural supervision and planning. MIT 
owns the two and one-third acre site and is leasing it to the company. The 
Apartments will accommodate MIT faculty members and will be of four sizes: 
studio, one-, two-, and three-bedroom. Rentals will not be set until the building 
nears completion in the fall of 1950. 

William W. Wurster, Dean of MIT’s School of Architecture and Planning, 
was the “guiding light’ in the planning of Eastgate. Architects are William Hoskins 
Brown, Rebert Woods Kennedy, Carl Koch, Vernon DeMars, and Ralph Rapson. 


residential style. Although all of wall tile—is said to he so permanent 








the locks look alike, the heavy duty 
model is available in five different 
types to suit different door needs. 
An optional deadlocking bolt can be 
had for four of the models. There 
is a choice of bronze. brass, or 
chrome finish. Write Stamford Divi- 
sion, Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Stamford, Connecticut. 


ALUMINUM WALL TILE WON’T 

CRACK, PEEL: COMES IN 14 COLORS 
The permanent baked-on finish of 

Hastings Alumitile—a new aluminum 





that only use of strong-arm methods 
on the metal itself will crack the 
finish. Neither heat. nor cold. nor 
damp. nor acids will damage the tile 

that’s the word according to its 
manufacturers. Carefully controlled 
coloring for a perfect match is an- 
other claim made for the tiles. Ap- 
plied with white mastic sealer. the 
tiles are available in 14 colors and 
a wide range of shapes. Manufac- 
tured by Metal Tile Products. Inc.. 
Hastings, Michigan. 
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Neu dibietnnnaen Products 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 


hy the {ssociation or these products or pteces of equipment. {ny 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration. wher: 
there may he official government test information on file or where 
installations may have heen made on which data would be furnished 


SELF-CLEANING DRAINS 
POSSIBLE WITH NEW DEVICE 








af 


“Down the drain” goes the regular 
and unpleasant job of cleaning out 
plugged pipes when the new “Drain- 
master” pictured above is built int 
a sink. According to its manufactur- 
er. Drainmaster makes every drain 
self-cleaning. Pulling its handle 
puts to work a hydraulic piston that 
In turn causes a two-way moton of 
water to loosen and flush out all 
residue clogging the pipes. 

Made of 17-gauge chromium 
plated brass. with its piston head 
specially constructed to resist grease. 
acids, and alkaloids. the Drainmaster 
is built into the drain to replace the 
regular trap. Its makers claim that 
the new drain assembly is especially 
valuable in septic tank systems where 
it is almost impossible to use chemi- 
cal solvents. Available in all stand- 
ard sink-trap sizes and shapes, the 
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Drainmaster can be easily installed 
to comply with plumbing codes 
Minimum retail price is $6.75. Write 
Telmore Products ¢ orporation. 1910 


West Lake Street. Chicago 12 


IDEAS THAT SAVED $100,000 
AVAILABLE FREE 

To mark the second birthday of 
Idea Xchange. newssheet published 
by NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Council's Exchange of I: 
formation Committee. the entire Oc- 
tober issue was given over to reprints 
of suggestions carried in the paper s 
previous nine issues: items picked as 
the most valuable of all those pub- 
lished. Members of the past years 
committee. headed by Milton Bona of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vancouver. estimate that these ideas 
have meant an aggregate saving of 
$100.000 to their users. Copies of the 
October issue of Idea Xchange are 
available on request to the central 
ofiece of NAHO. The articles cover 
such operations as grounds care 
property records. and credit and « 


lections. 


SOOT COES UP IN SMOKE 

WHEN CHEMICAL CHASER USED 
Hot air (chemically treated) has 

replaced elbow grease as the way to 

keep boiler furnace pipes free of 

soot. A chemical compound know 


as Valco SR-150 does the trick 


combining with soot ard thus lower 
ing the “burning” point of the soot 
by 360 degrees: low enough for ordi- 
nary furnace heat to ignite it and 
burn it off the pipes. When Val 

a powdered compound—is blow 


into the furnace Ww th a spec ial com 


ressed-air feeder t setties on the 
hire ed and is iporized the 
heat. The chemical vapors got york 
he « t t off. and lea 
e furnace pipes pletely et 
2s P i ria \ ag 
arge-scaile Turnace 1a enance i 
>-mi te applicatior nee a day 
Manufactured by the National Alun 


ate Corporation. 6220 West 66th 
Place. Chicago 3! Illinois 


‘FOC” RIDS ROOM OF INSECTS 
IN 4'2 MINUTES 





When the fog lifts from an insect 


infested room that has been treated 
with the Wicrosol Fogger. pictured 
above. it becomes obvious that whole- 
sale “murder” has been done under 
cover of the mist {| nsects are 
dead. The Fogger is a portable eles 
tric machine that uses high speed 
centrifugal force to break up Fumol 
34 Insecticide into particles .0OOf 

nches in size. This foe differs from 


in ordinary sprav in that it floats 
through the air and permeates every 
tiny pace. even e smaliest racks 
ae pase irds Thus it reaches 
he hideout of everv cockroach and 
hases hin it to the t v here 
he perishes afew no es. [t's said 
that a kitcher " ‘ te 
oged ess tha I n tes 
Eq ped with a é rd rse 
ser [ versa t t =< 
r i= t quart secticiae i 
plastic container. For furthe 
i ; | rices ‘ I ( r 
ra Van Dam Street and Borde 
Avenue. Long Island Cit New 








? 


1206 McDonald Avenue 





WINDOW SHADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


yr housing projects of the nation 
featuring the new washable 
“DIANA FYRBAN” 


the fire-retarding window shade cloth. 


Samples and prices on request 
BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 30. New York 
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The “Difficult Tenant’ Needs Special Housing* 


Although the majority of tenants 
do in due course settle down in their 
new surroundings without much 
trouble, there is always a certain pro- 
portion of difficult tenants who stand 
in need of special treatment. For 
them the guidance usually sufficient 
for new tenants will be inadequate. 
The methods used in dealing with 
them must be firmer and more far- 
reaching. It is essential for the sake 
of the whole housing project that 
the problem of the difficult tenant 
should be faced by local authorities, 
since a small number of bad tenants 
can have a quite disproportionately 
detrimental effect upon the amenity 
of the project and on the comfort, 
and even the conduct, of the other 
tenants. 

What Is a “Difficult Tenant”? 

In actual figures the number of 
really dificult tenants is quite small; 
some local authorities put it as low 
as 1 per cent. The houses of these 
few difficult tenants usually present 
certain common _ characteristics, 
among which may be mentioned: 

absence of bedding and of bedroom 

furniture other than a bedstead 

dirt and neglect generally, especially in 

the kitchen 

absence of floor coverings 

damage to walls and woodwork 

broken windows 

dirty stairway 

untidy garden 

waste of water, gas, and electricity 

noisy living habits 
Difficult tenants are frequently, but 
not always, of low mental capacity. 
Repairs may cost more annually than 
the amount of the rent, even when 
the tenant is obliged to pay the cost 
of repairing wilful damage. 

Although incorrigible tenants will 
occasionally have to be prosecuted 
and even evicted, neither procedure 
is a solution to the problem. Sooner 
or later the evicted tenant will have 
to be rehoused and the local author- 
ity will be faced with the same prob- 
lem over again. Transferring a dif- 
ficult family from one house to an- 
other may only transfer the locus of 


* Excerpt from a Department of Health 
for Scotland report entitled Housing Man- 
agement in Scotland; report by the Scot- 
tish Housing Advisory Committee. 1946. 


Cmd. 6901. 43 pp. Ninepence, net. His 
Majesty's 
Scotland. 


Stationery Office, Edinburgh, 
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SCOTTISH HOUSING 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Department of Health 
for Scotland 


the “problem.” Mixing unsatisfac- 
tory tenants with better tenants may 
have a beneficial effect, even if it is 
rather hard on the better tenants, or 
it may result in lowering the stand- 
ards of the better tenants themselves. 
A policy of segregation in building 
colonies of substandard houses has 
been tried in some Continental coun- 
tries but again, this practice is rather 
a confession of failure than a solu- 
tion of the difficulties that bad tenants 
create. 
Why? 
There is no escape from the con- 


clusion that the local authorities 
must, as part of their long-term 
policy of housing management, 


adopt constructive methods of deal- 
ing with difficult tenants. Such meth- 
ods should be adopted even if they 
do not succeed fully in every case. 
Before mentioning the main con- 
structive methods.that have been used 
by local authorities, we venture to 
suggest that the objects of such meth- 
ods are as follows: 

a—Causes liable to prevent difh- 
cult tenants from improving should 
as far as possible be removed. Such 
causes may vary and may take the 
form of poor health in the housewife, 
ignorance of how to handle new 
equipment, financial difficulties, or a 
feeling that the locality is too 
“orand” or that the neighbours are 
unfriendly. Each case will require 
individual treatment. Sometimes, of 
course, little or nothing can be done 
to remove causes of difficulty. This 
statement is particularly true where 
the members of the family are of 
low mental capacity. 

b—Many tenants coming from 
slums have no proper standards of 
housekeeping because they have 
never been inside a well-kept home. 
It is significant that more than one 
thoroughly inefficient housewife in a 
rehousing project has insisted that 
she “keeps a clean house.” Visits to 
well-kept houses, with talks on fur- 
nishing and cleaning, might help in 











inculcating higher standards among 
these difficult families. 

c—Any scheme of supervision 
must demonstration, en- 
couragement. and admonition in the 
proportion that seems appropriate to 
each case. 

To achieve these there 
seem to be only a few valid methods 
of approach. 

Pre-Tenancy Training 

One method is that of a supervised 
clearing house for tenants before 
they are settled in a permanent home. 
An experiment of this kind has been 
tried in Aberdeen for tenants from 
slum dwellings who obviously need- 
ed some training before they could 
reasonably be put into an ordinary 
council house. 

A more elaborate experiment of a 
somewhat similar nature has been 
tried in Paisley (see June 1948, Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc, page 165). Here, the 
town council have instituted a spe- 
cial project for the temporary ac- 
commodation of tenants who have 
been wholly unable to keep in good 
condition the council houses allocat- 
ed to them. This project consists of a 
group of 37 ordinary houses in a 
rehousing area under the charge of 
a male supervisor who resides in one 
of the houses. Difficult families are 
transferred to the project only after 
due warning and after the tenant has 
been interviewed by the housing com- 
mittee. Tenants transferred to the 
project are informed that when they 
reach a_ satisfactory standard of 
cleanliness, they will once again be 
offered a house in an ordinary 
project. Although “cures” are not 
effected in all cases, the town coun- 
cil feel that the experiment has been 
successful in a sufficient number of 
instances to justify its continuance. 
The project is unsuitable for families 
who, owing to physical defect in the 
parents (e.g. partial blindness) re- 
quire much household help rather 
than supervision. The scheme costs, 
on the average, £650 per annum but 
it is estimated that this amount is 
more than set off by the saving in 
the maintenance of the unsupervised 
houses that these difficult tenants 
would otherwise have occupied. 


combine 


objects 


(Continued column one, page 28) 
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Application Office ''Prepares’’ Tenants for Inter-Racial Living’ 


It is dificult in these times to dis- 
cuss the subject that has been assigned 
to me: “Preparing applicants for 
public housing that is inter-racial in 
character.” This preparation for in- 
ter-racial living is being determined 
today, and for decades to come. in the 
education of people of every Ameri- 
can community. There is no way of 
formulating a “preparation” without 
reference to unpredictable community 
attitudes. Should a community ac- 
cept inter-racial living as a general 
principle. resident preparation for 
inter-racial living in public housing 
will require one kind of approach; 
should a community not accept it. 
then preparation will require an al- 
together differert kind of approach 
radically and fundamentally differ- 
ent. My discussion will have to be 
confined, therefore, to my own ex- 
perience in my own community, as I 
see it from our work-a-day experi- 
ence. I shall try to be specific but 
always with the assumption that the 
issues confronting the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority's 
Application Office are but the gen- 
eral part of a struggle that is em- 
bracing the entire nation and that 
the approaches that are applicable to 
our community when translated into 
use in another community may not 
be useful, may not be the best ap- 
proach, may not even work. 

Segregation 

The actual question of segregation 
has not been seriously raised in the 
Application Office. The CMHA has 
never taken any position that fosters 
segregation but believes in the con- 
stitutional guarantees of civil rights. 
For many years, in five of the neigh- 
borhoods in which our public hous- 
ing estates are located. Negroes and 
whites; Catholics, Jews. and Protes- 
tants. have lived side by side on a 
democratic basis. apparently having 
learned to gain a measure of respect 
and appreciation. one for the other. 
Therefore, inter-racial living in these 
estates has not meant an adjustment 
to a new environment; it has meant a 
continuation of the racial and cul- 
tural patterns existing in the neigh- 
borhood. 

In our effort to show no discrimina- 
tion or favoritism in the selection of 
residents for admission to any estate 
by reason of religious, racial, politi- 
cal, or other afhliations, we are 


*Paper read before a discussion ses- 
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strongly helped by some important 
factors that may not be uniquely our 
own. We tend to have a community- 
minded city. a society where citizens 
accept a responsible relation to pub- 
lic issues and their ability to handle 
them effectively. Our own Author- 
itv is a composite people, made up 
of prominent citizens of both the 
Negro and white races who follow 
variously the Catholic. Protestant. 
and Jewish faiths. Our chairman is 
a Negro. We find not only at our 
administrative office in the Housing 
Center but in the various management 
ofices and the Application Office. 
Negro and white staff members work- 
ing together. 
Director’s Vision 

Our Director has shown vision in 
fostering attitudes of good will. toler- 
ance, and cooperation among, not 
only his own personnel, but in im- 
portant civic bodies of which he is 
an officer. It is his type of —I choose 
to call it—democratic “apparatus” 
that penetrates and reflects the atti- 
tude of our Application Office. He is 
not hostile to experimentation, so 
daily we find ourselves “feeling our 
way in this whole question of inter- 
racial living. This set of attitudes has 
given us the first stepping stone in 
our approach to the inter-racial prob- 
lem. 

What concrete measures have we 
taken to reach the next stepping 
stone? First, and foremost, the Ap- 
plication Office staff of Negro and 
white workers has felt free to discuss 
among themselves matters of different 
cultural or religious background and 
have shown no prejudice or conflict 
over racial issues. Unless a staff is 
understanding, tolerant. and sincere, 
it would be impossible for them to 
be objective or have any successful 
relationship whatsover with some of 
the 700 or more Negro and white 
persons contacting our office each 
week. 

Our staff was selected on the basis 
of their training, skill, and personal- 
ity. The example of their fine friend- 
ships. of harmonious relationships, 
of mutual trust and respect has prob- 
ably gone far toward establishing the 
conviction governing our policy. 

No Differential Treatment 

There has been in our Application 
Office, from the beginning, the prac- 
tice of accepting all persons contact- 


ing our office on an altogether equal 
footing. There has been very little 
talk about this practice, very little de- 
fense of the procedure, but no flaunt- 
ing of it. It was, at the beginning 
unquestioned, accepted, and it has so 
continued to be. What questions there 
may have been, came from apprehen- 
sive outsiders anticipating calamities 
that never occurred. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that many minority groups in- 
terpret: “Sorry, no vacancies at this 
time” to mean no vacancies for them 
hee ause of their race or creed or be- 
cause the staff member who conveyed 
the message might have been of a 
different race or religion from their 
own. If the staff member has innet 
conflicts and “blocks” over these 
issues, the applicant-interviewee_re- 
lationship is broken and it is seldom 
that, for the particular applicant 
family, the situation will present it- 
self again under circumstances where 
this matter of human conflict can be 
adjusted. Public housing has in such 
an instance received a “black eye” 
and rightly so. 

Staff Attitudes 

I am sure I need not illustrate the 
possible difficulties that may arise 
where the staff has not been educated 
to an acceptance of racial tolerance. 
To have respect for every applicant, 
no matter how poor, uneducated, or 
even hostile, is indeed difficult for 
many a beginner—but it is a must. 
The Application Office staff should, 
at all times, remember that in most 
instances it is the first point of con- 
tact for the thousands of persons seek- 
ing housing and, as such, plays an 
important role in creating the first 
and lasting impression as to what 
the Authority and public housing 
means. It is this “putting one’s self 
over that is one of the most difficult 
jobs of the Application Office and 
especially as it relates to inter-racial 
residency. A_ business-like, imper- 
sonal, sincere, and objective inter- 
view creates an impression, relation- 
ship. and understanding never to be 
forgotten by the applicant. 

Appointments for interviews to file 
applications are given to suit the ap- 
plicants’ convenience, schedule per- 
mitting. There is no operation from 
the time a person enters the office or 
leaves that 
breakdown. 


demonstrates a_ racial 
The applicant has the 
opportunity to observe that there is 
no discrimination or partiality. We 
have not experienced objection to 
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white applicants being interviewed by 
Negro workers nor have we had white 
or Negro applicants asking to be in- 
terviewed by a member of their own 
race, or vice versa. 

Preparation for Difficulty 

However, we have envisioned pos- 
sible difficulty and, in preparation 
therefor, each staff member under- 
stands that he or she should do every- 
thing possible to avoid creating a sit- 
uation that would reinforce the bar- 
rier to the ultimate solution of the 
difficulty. Racial issues should not 
be over-simplified. Since it is the 
function of the Application Office to 
determine eligibility of those seeking 
admission to public housing, the staff 
member should control the interview 
and direct it in such a manner as to 
inspire confidence that the interview 
is based on impartial and fair deal- 
ing—to engender confidence and co- 
operation. The staff is fully aware 
of its specific and single function and 
is not set up to devote any of its time 
to adult education relating to race 
relations or attitudes of either the 
Negro or the white applicant. A fair 
and impartial administration of the 
program is in itself self-education for 
good racial relations—but is of neces- 
sity a by-product. 

I have stressed staff attitudes be- 
cause I feel it is basic in carrying out 
any inter-racial program, if the pro- 
gram is to mean what we say it does, 
if it is to mean more than a super- 
ficial rubbing of elbows with one of 
a different race or religion. 

Those who are filing applications, 
who are interviewed, are usually, for 
the first time, introduced to a concept 
of new housing to which they have 
access. They learn about the eligibil- 
ity requirements, the income limita- 
tions, percentage rent system, and oc- 
cupancy standards. They are told 
about the lease and requirement for 
reporting promptly to the Manage- 
ment Office any changes in family 
composition and income. They ask 
many questions about privileges, re- 
sponsibilities, rules, and regulations. 
Many white applicants ask if they 
will have to live in a dwelling in a 
Negro neighborhood—or they narrow 
the question to a dwelling in a build- 
ing occupied by Negro residents. Per- 
haps it is not “public” housing they 
are seeking but rather a good dwell- 
ing at low-rental in a special loca- 
tion where they would like to choose 
their schools, neighbors, surround- 
ings, and locations. Reactions are 
varied. Some are explanatory as to 
the basis of their racial attitudes, 
others apologetic. Some applicants 
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are surprised at: finding themselves 
verbalizing a point of view that has 
no valid basis and often try to find 
an escape answer such as: “Personal- 
ly, I have no feelings against the 
Negroes, but my husband was in a 
southern camp and I visited him 
there.” 

We assure the applicant that, as far 
as possible, the Application Office 
will try to send their application to 
the estate of their choice, taking into 
consideration nearness to their jobs; 
hospital, if important; church; rela- 
tives; friends; or other special re- 
quests. They understand, however, 
that vacancies are rare and, since it 
is dificult to anticipate them, there 
is a possibility they may be offered 
a dwelling in some other estate. 

No “Forcing” 

At no time has bi-racial living been 
forced. It has been our experience 
that cultural, nationality, and racial 
groups tend to request a dwelling in 
an estate that has a preponderance of 
their own group. One of our estates 
is located in a predominantly Slavic 
neighborhood. Many of the Old 
World patterns, social mores, and 
foreign speaking families predomi- 
nate, even in the third generation. It 
is not unusual, therefore, for ap- 
plicants from this area to request this 
particular estate. It represents home 
to them—the same school, the same 
church, their friends, relatives—it’s 
their community. Outsiders are ac- 
cepted but it is a “new world” to 
them. 

A Negro physician, interning in a 
hospital located in this area, was 
offered a dwelling in this estate. He 
was the only Negro doctor on the staff 
at the time and had gained the re- 
spect of his white associates. It was 
thought that since he was on a 24- 
hour call, the convenience of being 
near by would be an asset. After con- 
sideration and with reluctance, he 
turned it down. He felt his family 
would be most unhappy living in a 
nearly exclusively white area. He 
asked that his application be referred 
to am estate located in a predomi- 
nantly Negro section of the city. 

This instance is only one of several 
where a Negro has not accepted a 
dwelling in a white area. This is not 
only true of the Negro but it is ap- 
plicable to the Jew and to citizens of 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian, and simi- 
lar descent who live in smaller com- 
munities within our larger commun- 
ity, known as: “Little Italy,” “Little 
Poland,” etc. They, too, choose to 
live in an estate located nearest to 
where the bulk of their group lives. 


How do we refer white applicants 
for residency in a predominantly 
Negro community? From the moment 
our public housing was initiated, 
community education began. Policies 
and procedures affecting the living 
habits of the area in which the estate 
was to be built became of public in- 
terest. The rights and privileges of 
those seeking admission also became 
a matter of public interest. In terms 
of racial patterns where there was 
no arbitrary concentration or separa- 
tion by racial groups, it was an ac- 
cepted fact that all races were to be 
integrated into the activities from 
time of application throughout the 
period of residency. Therefore, as 
far as our Application Office is con- 
cerned, the major barrier has already 
been broken down and the succeeding 
steps follow as a natural course of 
events. 

An Illustration 

Let me illustrate how we handle 
some specific situations. We receive 
many requests for admission to our 
low-rent estates from white families 
of seven to nine persons. They re- 
quire four bedrooms according to our 
occupancy standards. We explain to 
them that their family can only be 
accommodated in a housing estate 
occupied predominantly by Negroes 
and located in a predominantly Negro 
area, the reason being that it is the 
only one that contains four-bedroom 
dwellings because of restrictions 
contained in the United States 
Housing Act as to dwelling-unit cost 
limitations. We explain that the 
family may be the only white family 
in the stairwell of that apartment; 
we explain that their children may 
be in the minority in the schoolroom; 
we explain that their dealings in our 
estate will be with a predominantly 
Negro staff. We suggest that the 
husband and wife tour the area and 
grounds of the estates; that they dis- 
cuss the matter further, perhaps with 
their children. If they would then 
like to be considered for occupancy 
when a vacancy occurs, they may re- 
turn to the Application Office to file 
their application. 

No Pressure 

There is no pressure for inter- 
racial living used in_ referring 
families. We do have estates where 
white families can go if they wish 
to associate with white neighbors 
alone, just as there are estates in 
areas where Negro families can go 
and have little or no contact with 
white families. 

At no time does the interviewer ex- 

(Continued column two, page 28) 
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TENANT ACTIVITIES: 


CABRINI HOMES, CHICAGO— 
Overshoe Exchange Saves 
Tenants Money 

Brisk activity on the “overshoe 
exchange” held at Frances Cabrini 
Homes in November meant winter 
overshoes at 25 cents a pair for 25 
project youngsters, plus some “pin 
money” for the treasury of the proj- 
ect’s Tenant Council. Armed with a 
quarter—the price of admission— 
and a pair of boots that were out- 
grown but still in good condition, 
the children got together to do some 
fancy swapping of too-small galoshes 
for pairs that fit. Quarters received 
from the money-saving, mutual-bene- 
fit idea went into the Council’s funds. 
Cabrini Homes is a 586-unit low-rent 
project. 


VICTORIA COURTS, SAN ANTONIO— 
Men’s Club Sends Monthly Activities 
Calendar to Tenants 


“Coming events cast their shadows 
before” at Victoria Courts, 796-unit 
low-rent project operated by the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
San Antonio. The project's Men’s 
Club puts out and sends around to 
every home in the courts a “calendar” 
of affairs scheduled for the month. 
A mimeo job stenciled on a legal 
size sheet of paper, the calendar is 
divided into 35 squares, one for every 
day of the month, with a few extra 
squares for odd-and-sundry notices. 
Each square holds the date plus a 
listing of “what, when, and where,” 
for that day’s particular attraction. 

A Christmas program, regular 
Tuesday night bingo games, Men’s 
Club and Good Neighbor Club meet- 
ings, and movies, are a few of the 
December calendar’s features. Jesse 
I. Newton, manager of Victoria 
Courts writes that “all of the typing, 
stencil-cutting, mimeographing and 
delivering” is handled by Club mem- 
bers. 


LAKE SHORE VILLAGE, OHIO— 
PTA Puts Baby-sitting on Mass Basis 
Mothers who belong to the Pre- 
school Parent Teachers Association 
at Lake Shore Village no longer have 
any problem about what to do with 
“baby” when Saturday afternoon 
shopping time comes around and 
there’s no baby-sitter handy. Ac- 
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Herald, the club has reversed the 
ordinary baby-sitting routine by oper- 
ating a nursery in the project’s com- 
munity center—mothers take their 
children to the sitters. The service 
is provided on a “quantity discount” 
basis: the fee is 50 cents for one 
child and 25 cents for each addi- 
tional tot. A Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority development, 
Lake Shore Village is a 500-unit 
permanent war project. 


NESBITT COURTS, WILMINGTON— 
“It’s a Picnic” 

For outdoor picnics to “wash away 
the worries of the high cost of liv- 
ing,” residents at Nesbitt Courts, 
216-unit low-rent project of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, are to 
have a new picnic spot as the result 
of cooperation between the local au- 
thority and the city. As stated in 
the Authority’s monthly report for 
August, the city will build a bar- 
becue pit and picnic tables in one 
of the project’s playgrounds. Land- 
scaping the area into a good place 
for picnicking was to be carried out 
by the Authority. 


IDA B. WELLS HOMES, CHICACO— 
Residents to Open Own Nursery School 

By the relatively painless process 
of (1) voting for their favorite ba- 
bies, (2) having a good time at an 
entertainment program and the mov- 
ies, and (3) picking up a bargain 
or two at a rummage sale, residents 
at Ida B. Wells Homes in Chicago 
are helping to finance their own 
nursery school, planned to open in 
January. 

Pledges rolled in when the idea 
for the nursery school was intro- 
duced by its initiators and board of 
directors at an entertainment pro- 
gram featuring acts by local dancing 
and drama groups. A project-wide 
baby popularity contest, in which 
residents voted for their favorite 
contestant, at 10 cents a vote, swelled 
the fund by $375. One-, two-, and 
three-month scholarships in the 
nursery school were offered as 
prizes, along with other prizes do- 
nated by local merchants. 

Other money-raising methods in- 
cluded a series of four Saturday 
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afternoon movies for the children, 
as well as regular movie benefit 
showings. December features to 
complete the campaign were a mid- 
night movie at a local theater, with 
proceeds going to the school, and a 
rummage sale. 

Opening enrollment for the school 
has been set at 50 children from 
the project itself and from the sur- 
rounding community, according to 
Mrs. Ola Jones, chairman of the 
school’s board of directors. “Wells- 
town” is a 1658-unit low-rent project 
operated by the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK PROGRAM 
IDEAS SUGGESTED 


The annual nation-wide observance 
of Brotherhood Week will take place 
this year from February 20 to 27 
(see page 31). The Week’s sponsor, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, has made many suggestions 
for the organization of Brotherhood 
Week programs on a city-wide scale 
that can be adopted on a smaller scale 
by project tenant associations inter- 
ested in promoting the idea of 
brotherhood. 

1—Interest school children in pre- 
senting “brotherhood” plays and 
pageants and in making poster and 
book displays. Special awards for 
creative work will stimulate interest 
in such projects. 

2—Enlist church participation 
im Brotherhood Week observance 
through special sermons on brother- 
hood, a religious music festival, fel- 
lowship meetings of men’s clubs and 
women’s groups, and exchange of 
youth group programs. 

3—Ask local newspapers to carry 
news stories, editorials, and cartoons 
featuring brotherhood and to present 
stories on outstanding programs on 
better human relations in the com- 
munity. 

4—Get the support of local the- 
aters. National newsreel material is 
available on brotherhood, as are 
motion pictures dealing with the 
subject: “Crossfire,” “Gentlemen's 
Agreement,” “The Search,” and “Big 
City.” Saturday morning showings of 
brotherhood films for children and 
exhibits placed in theater lobbies are 
additional suggestions. 
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DIFFICULT TENANT— 
(Continued from page 24) 

While it is administratively con- 
venient to bring tenants together un- 
der the immediate observation of a 
supervisor, supervision of bad ten- 
ants without transfer is a method 
that is practicable under the Octavia 
Hill system of housing management. 
where every house in a project re- 
ceives a regular call. The advantage 
of this method is that the difficult 
tenant is not publicly singled out for 
special attention. The family are 
not made to feel that they are being 
exposed to unfair discrimination and 
excluded from the community and 
are encouraged to emulate their more 
conscientious neighbours. 

“Grading” Tenants 

Although we accept the principle 
of mixture of tenants, we do not con- 
sider that this should be done in- 
discriminately so that the very best 
tenants will rub shoulders with the 
most unsatisfactory. We suggest, 
however, that it is possible to grade 
tenants in such a way as to secure 
the greatest possible benefit to bad 
tenants with as little annoyance as 
possible to good ones. It is not so 
much a question of grading accord- 
ing to income as according to living 
habits. Unsatisfactory tenants in this 
respect should be housed near tenants 
some degrees: bette than they, but 
who are not so superior as to present 
a standard too high for emulation. 
This process of “shading off” repre- 
sents the ideal that should be aimed 
at in mixing tenants. It can not al- 
ways be completely realized in prac- 
tice but it provides a basis for that 
combination of supervision and so- 
cial education in the home that is the 
only long-term constructive method 
ot dealing with the difficult tenant. 

Experience has shown, however. 
that there are tenants who resist all 
efforts to assist them in attaining a 
higher standard of living conditions 
in their existing homes. Faced with 
this problem, we are of opinion that 
the method adopted by Paisley town 
council is preferable to eviction, 
which usually results in the prob- 
lem arising elsewhere, under ag- 
gravated circumstances. Where such 
unsatisfactory tenants can be accom- 
modated in a small group of, say, 
four to twelve houses, they may be 
supervised by any visiting housing 
manager for the area. Where the 
group of unsatisfactory tenants is 
larger, it may be necessary to appoint 
a special caretaker with supervisory 
functions. 
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INTER-RACIAL— 

(Continued from page 26) 
press an opinion or try to force her 
opinion upon the applicant. It is 
her job to clearly and objectively 
place all the facts before the ap- 
plicant and it is his choice to accept 
or reject. If the applicant expres:e: 
prejudices, community fear, or cor- 
cern, we frankly tell him that perhaps 
he ought to seek housing elsewhere 
because the chances are that he will 
not adjust in this type of bi-racial en- 
vironment. To compel a family to 
live in a bi-racial community before 
the family has learned to accept this 
American pattern may prove very 
disastrous both to the family and the 
community. 

Another Factor 
Another factor that has gone far 
toward offsetting criticism of the 
practice of non-segregation is the 
simple thought of achievement. Let 
me illustrate: a white veteran physi- 
cian, interning in one of our larger 
clinics, came to the Application 
Office, asking for a place to live, as 
he was being evicted from his apart- 
ment, located in an exclusively white 
residential section. He was told de- 
tails about an anticipated vacancy in 
a predominantly Negro temporary 
veterans’ housing estate. He was told 
about the predominantly Negro man- 
agement staff; he was told he would 
live on the same street with Negroes; 
shop in the same stores; his children 
would attend school with both Negro 
and white children. He was told to 
take his wife to the estate and then 
let us know whether they wanted to 
file a formal application. Later he 
moved in. His right to live in this 
predominantly Negro housing estate 
was not questioned by his Negro 
neighbors. He said there seemed 
nothing strange or unnatural about 
his family’s association with his 
Negro neighbors. He made such a 
good adjustment that he later re- 
ferred other white internes and white 
G.1. students to us, who made appli- 
cations for occupancy... . 
Easy, Natural 
All that I have said appears to hap- 
pen very easily and naturally—as in- 
deed it does. But it only happens 
so because it has been very carefully 
planned and conceived, very patiently 
and slowly evolved, very completely 
understood and embraced by the staff, 
working in complete accord under 
the policies of the Authority and its 
Director. 





BRITISH COMMENTS— 

(Continued from page 18 
say. after visiting many of your states 
and cities and after meeting many 
planners, real estate people, and uni- 
versity thinkers, is that if your plan- 
ning opportunity were to appear 
early or unexpectedly, you might not 
be able to take full advantage of 
the possibilities. You might miss 
the boat. 

U. S. Has No Agreed Opinion 

What I feel very definitely is that 
there is not yet, among those who 
know most about cities, including the 
academic students, the planning per- 
sonnel, and the practical developers, 
a large solid body of agreed opinion 
as to what future pattern of city and 
country arrangement should be ar- 
rived at. Until you have that, I do 
not see how you can work out the 
minimum legislative powers and the 
machinery and types of skill neces- 
sary to achieve that aim. 

In a democracy the public will 
never give anybody powers simply 
to plan or control anything and 
leave it to them what use they make 
of these powers. There is no popular 
appeal in planning in the abstract or 
in planning as a thing in itself. The 
appeal is only in some popular pur- 
pose, or group of popular purposes, 
that planning alone could bring 
about. If you can get people to be 
enthusiastic about an aim, they will 
in turn support the necessary meas- 
ures to attain that aim. 


Citizen Help Needed 


That is why I am personally always 
preaching also the need of citizens’ 
organizations, national, regional and 
local, as part of the setup of city and 
regional planning. Not only must 
there be aims that go right home to 
the citizen and engage his support 
or elicit his passionate demands, but 
at every stage of planning, the work- 
ing-out of the aims will also need 
citizen guidance, citizen instruction, 
citizen inspiration. It is not a job 
that can ever be left wholly to elected 
people or experts. 

Every country has its own prob- 
lems and its own way of dealing 
with them and these ways and means 
may differ so widely that what a 
citizen of one country can contribute 
to those of another is very limited. 
However, I am sure there is a value 
in the exchange of experience on 
these vital issues, which affect the 
lives of all people in all countries 
far more than any of us have yet 
realized. 
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PLANNING THE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. American Public Health As- 
sociation, Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing. 1948. 90 pp., tables. $2.50. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
HANDBOOK. Urban Land Institute, 
Community Builders’ Council. 1947. 
205 pp., illus. $12.00. Urban Land In- 
stitute, 1737 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Since wood from one pine tree usually 
resembles wood from another pine tree, 
there is a major common basis for per- 
formance standards of lumber. However. 
prescriptive social standards—standards of 
what people should have and do—are of 
a very different nature from descriptive 
performance standards. 

In the diversified society of the United 
States today there are many different cul- 
tural norms, many different patterns of 
living. People in Los Angeles have three 
times as many automobiles as people in 
New York. Roman Catholic children often 
attend schools operated by their religious 
denomination. Children in certain income 
groups tend to leave urban areas in the 


summer for camps and resorts: children in 
other income groups do not. Some people 
feel they can not patronize large food 
markets because, among other reasons, 
they may need credit, a service the large 
market has never offered. 

But despite the diversity of patterns of 


living that are now practiced, most 
standards that have been prepared for 
housing, or for recreation, or for education, 
or for nutrition, imply a uniform pattern 
of living as a desirable one. And _ this 
uniform suggested pattern of living often 
most resembles that pattern followed or 
sought by the family of the professional 
man or woman—to which group also be- 
long most of the people who prepare 
standards. 

Both the American Public Health As- 
sociation and the Urban Land Institute 
have published reports on standards and 
practices to be used in the development 
of large residential projects. Both these 
volumes have an implicit undertone of a 
uniform desirable American living pattern. 
However, unlike much of the previous 
work on standards, the APHA report, espe- 
cially in its excellent foreword by Dr. C.-E. 
A. Winslow, and in scattered paragraphs 
and comments throughout the report, indi 
cates an awareness of the limitations of 
the living pattern proposed and cautions 
against the inflexible use of the standards 
presented. 

This thoughtful approach is apparent in 
the report in other ways. Many of the 
subjects are covered by check lists of re- 
quirements that can be used in solving 
planning problems to which single stand- 
ards can not be adequately applied. 
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The American Public Health Associa 
tion's Planning the Neighborhood, the 
first of a series of three monographs, dis 
cusses the environmental setting and popu 
lation density of residential developments 
and associated facilities and services. It 
begins with ‘those requirements believed 
basic to site selection, such as the avail- 
ability of sanitary and protective services 
and freedom from health hazards and 
nuisances. 

The section on land development includes 
material on drainage, water supply, refuse 
and sewage disposal, power and fuel serv- 
ices, and landscaping. Criteria are pre 
sented for the selection of dwelling types 
and their orientation on the land with 
respect to privacy, noise, sunlight, air cir- 
culation, and outdoor space, among other 
items. 

Standards or requirements on the size, 
type, placing, service radii and populations, 
and design of parks, playgrounds, schools, 
shopping centers, churches, health centers, 
and similar facilities are covered with 
varying degrees of attention. One of the 
reports six chapters is entitled, “Layout 
for Vehicular and Pedestrian Circulation.” 
The chapter as a whole presents more 
flexible suggestions for the arrangement 
and design of streets and walks than the 
report of the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety to which indebtedness is ac 
knowledged. 

As the title reveals, the APHA report 
is oriented to the “neighborhood” as the 
major area to be used for residential plan- 
ning. The report proclaims the importance 
of the neighborhood for urban planning 
and housing but for its own purposes de- 
scribes it primarily as an area served by 
an elementary school rather than in a 
more doctrinaire all-encompassing fashion 
as it is described by some. This focus 
on the service radius and population of 
an elementary schoo! is not a strong one 
in the book as a whole, though it is an 
important consideration in the section on 
density. But this focus has probably dis 
couraged attention to the urhan-wide pro- 
vision of the various facilities discussed, 
as well as additional ones that do not 
fall within this small service area. Yet in 
many cases the urban-wide pattern deter 
mines the requirements for the small local 
residential area. 

It is regrettable that more indication is 
not given of the bases upon which the 
standards have been prepared. 
health was stated as a major criterion, one 
may wonder what evidence was used to 
determine that one standard was more 
healthy than another. 

However, I do not mean to mitigate the 
congratulations due the authors in their 
pioneer effort in a work such as this. I 
know of no single more useful guide fo: 
the housing and planning technician than 
this. 

The Community Builders Handbook is 
written by and for those who build and 
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market residential subdivisions. rhe 
authors have advocated practices that 
they think will produce units with the 
lowest maintenance costs commensurate 
with standards of quality that will provide 
the best sales or rental risks. Despite the 
title, the book should not be regarded as 
a community planning text—not only is 
there no attention paid to varied aspects 
of the metropolitan community, such as 
industry and transportation, but the resi 
dential community is largely regarded as 
an island development with little relation 
ship indicated to the wider community. 

The book, drawing heavily on FHA ex 
periences and proposals, contains three 
major sections—site selection, site plan 
ning, and the shopping center. A check 
list is presented in narrative form of the 
various terrain and environmental factors 
that must be considered in site selection. 
In the site planning section, density and 
character of dwellings, lot sizes and lay 
out, landscaping, and some house plan 
types, are discussed. Covenants and deed 
restrictions, and maintenance and home 
associations are described and evaluated 
as means of protecting and, if possible, 
enhancing property values. 

The section on shopping centers contains 
material on the design and layout of 
shopping facilities. There is also a ranked 
list of the drawing powers of different 
kinds of shops for consumer goods and 
services as a basis for an economic store 
location policy. It is advocated that the 
developer retain controls over architecture, 
display, opening and closing hours, in 
ventory and other items that affect the 
commercial development as a whole. 

The information presented in the shop 
ping center section, as throughout the 
book, is geared to the assumption that 
the residents of the development and the 
users of the commercial center will be 
families with relatively high 
Many of the suggestions in this volume 
may not coincide with housers’ or plan 
ners’ viewpoints. However, the houser and 
planner need to know the economic facts 
of life as viewed by the private develop 
er and may gain insights into solving com 
munity housing and planning problems by 
careful appraisal of the information, ex 
periences, and suggestions presented in 
this book. 

These two volumes are similar in many 
respects and much of the material over 
laps. 7 he frame of reference of the Ur 
ban Land Institute volume is that of what 
is profitable and that of the APHA re 
port of what is desirable—but the sug 
gestions made by each do rot seem in 
compatible. Planning the Neighborhood 
is wider in scope than The Community 
Builders Handbook, which is more specific 
in certain topics, for examole. the shop 
ping center. Planning the Neighborhood is 
directed to a wider audience and includes 
more information of interest to both those 
in public and private development. 

Both volumes are part of a trend in 
the literature of housing and planning, 
away from the plea for improved conditions 
and toward substantive technical works. 

Martin Meyerson, 
University of Chicago 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD: Public- 
ly Owned Housing in Tennessee, by 
William F. Larsen. The University 
of Tennessee Record, Extension 
Series, November 1948, Vol. XXIV, 
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No. 7. 83 pp. University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

An expanded master’s thesis tracing the 
historical development of the six local 
housing authorities in Tennessee that oper- 
ate federally aided low-rent housing. Cov- 
ers powers and legal status of the authori- 
ties, the organization and policy frame- 
work within which they operate, the nature 
of their administrative operations, and 
their problems and accomplishments. Al- 
though the study is limited to Tennessee, 
the conclusions are applicable generally 
because of the universal pattern of the 
local housing authority machinery through- 
out the country. 

The study raises two questions of ad- 
ministrative relationships of local authori- 
ties: the first is the relationship of the 
authority to city government and politics; 
the second is the nature of the federal- 
local relationship. On the first point, the 
author finds that in the local authority 
setup, “although responsibility may be di- 
vided among the members of the commis- 
sion, controls by elective officials are ade- 
quate without being overbearing.” He 
“feels that it would be futile to pretend 
that political considerations have been en- 
tirely absent from all public housing in 
Tennessee.” Nevertheless he adds that 
politics are hardly a “major influence”; 
that no charges of favoritism have been 
substantiated; that tenants do not complain 
of political coercion; and that there have 
been no significant changes in voting pat- 
terns since construction of low-rent hous- 
ing. 

On the question of federal-local rela- 
tions, the author feels that there “is per- 
haps a certain domination by the federal 
agency.” However, he notes that this pat- 
tern is changing as local authorities de- 
velop experience and as they become less 
financially dependent on the federal gov- 
ernment. “It has been shown,” he says, 
“that cities have begun to take the initia- 
tive, particularly in the matter of financing, 
and also in planning for future housing 
needs. The formula which has been de- 
veloped enables the shift of federal power 
to the local community without a conflict 
of authority. The need for federal as- 
sistance in launching public housing is 
acknowledged. However, for day-to-day 
management, decisions made locally are 
advantageous to the smooth functioning of 
anv public housing project.” 

Mr. Larsen also brings up some corol- 
lary points. For example, he says that 
there is no need for a state housing agency 
unless the state sets un its own procram 
of housing subsidies. “The present federal- 
local relationship has struck a satisfactory 
balance and would not profit by state in- 
tervention,” he says. 

He also feels that local authorities could 
and should have done more to remove 
inelirible high-income families immediate- 
ly after the war: that they might make 
greater efforts to secure 100 per cent 
private financing of development costs: 
that they should pursue a “more vigorous 
policy of planning communitv housing 
needs, both public and private.” Further, 
he thinks there is room for improvement 
in personnel and training policies of local 
authorities. He would like to see personnel 
standards brought up in line with the 
standards of the Civil Service Assembly or 
the National Municipal League: jobs clas- 
sified and salary grades worked out to 
provide equal pay for equal duties; and in- 
service training set up on a regular basis. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A64, PROJECT PLANNER—EAST 
COAST 


Well established housing authority in 
large eastern city needs project planner to 
undertake planning work in anticipation 
of a renewed federally aided development 
program and to handle supervision of, archi- 
tectural design after program starts. Ap- 
plicants should have architectural educa- 
tion and experience as well as familiarity 
with public housing design. Starting salary 
—$5500. Good prospect for substantial in- 
crease in salary when fede.al program 
starts. 


A62 - A63, TWO NAHO STAFF PO- 
SITIONS — (1) ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSITANT; (2) EDITORIAL AS- 
SOCIATE 


Two NAHO staff positions are immedi- 


ately available. Apply to NAHO, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 73, Illinois. 

A62—Administrative Assistant to coordi- 
nate the work of the Association’s seven 
regional councils, chapters, and major 
committees. Must have ability to formulate 
group programs, stimulate group activity, 
and follow through projects to successful 
completion. Some travel required. Salary 
—$4000-$4800, depending on experience 
and training. 

463—Editorial Associate to assist in (1) 
editing JournaL or Housine and (2) as- 
sembling material for, writing, and direct- 
ing production of other publications. Also 
responsible for maintaining reference li- 
brary and files and answering inquiries. 
Must have journalistic training or experi- 
ence as well as housing training or ex- 
perience. Salary—$3000-$3600, depending 


on experience and training. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W79, Male, 45 years—HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, PLANNING 


Now with private engineering company 
as department head responsible for re- 
search, specification writing, and cost esti- 
mates for industrial building construction. 
Over eight years with Federal Public Hous- 


ing Authority, first as field adviser to local 
housing authorities on low-rent and war 
housing development, then as budget and 
contract adviser, finally as area project 
planner. Previous engineering and archi- 
tectural experience with private and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Major education in 
architecture. 








On the whole, Mr. Larsen is well satis- 
fied with the way the local authority setup 
has worked out. He concludes: “The in- 
dependent local housing authority mechan- 
ism has proved itself to be a workable 
entity of local government in Tennessee. 
Its meritorious beginning and the accumu- 
lation of its professional and administrative 
experience are net gains to administration 
generally. The example is one for more 
public agencies to emulate in the vigor 
of the approach to a previously untouched 
problem of community life. The public 
housing authority is taking its rightful 
place among the democratic institutions of 
the state.” 


HOUSING AND EMPLOYMENT. 
1948. 147 pp. 75 cents. International 
Labor Office, Washington Branch, 
1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
Dp. <. 

Here is more evidence of the universal- 
ity of the housing problem—shortages, low 
productivity, high costs, irregular building 
cycle, restrictive practices, inability of pri- 
vate enterprise to build for low-income 
families, existence of slums and blight. Al- 
though the book is a study of economic 
relationships in the housing field, rather 
than a survey of housing conditions 
throughout the world, it draws upon the 
experiences of many different countries 
for its conclusions and, in so doing, points 
up the similarity of the pattern of the 
housing problem. 

Major aims of a constructive housing 
policy, the study suggests, are (1) “the 
achievement of greater stability of employ- 
ment in the building industry, so that the 
industry may contribute to, rather than 
hinder, the achievement of a high and 
stable level of employment throughout the 
economy”; (2) “the reduction of costs, 


so that a wider range of people may be 
able to afford adequate housing”; and 
(3) “the payment of housing subsidies, 
so that the housing standards of lower in- 
come groups may be raised.” 

“No country is prepared to. leave the 
housing problem entirely in the hands of 
private enterprise,” the study adds. How 
much can be left to private enterprise 
and how much to government is a question 
that local conditions and political ideas 
will determine. For example, if private 
enterprise can “produce the types and 
quantities of houses needed at the lowest 
possible cost, governments can_ confine 
themselves to overall planning and to 
measures designed to stabilize total hous- 
ing production, to reduce building costs 
which are beyond the control of private 
employers, and to supplement the purchas- 
ing power of income groups which could 
not otherwise afford adequate housing. 
Actual building operations could be left 
to be carried on by private enterprise. 
Measures such as the reduction of interest 
rates, the payment of housing subsidies, 
the control of rents, the planning of local 
and regional development, and the enforce- 
ment of legislation designed to eliminate 
slums and prevent overcrowding, offer no 
threat in themselves to private enterprise 
in the building industry. On the contrary, 
they actually open up a market of a size 
and stability never before available to pri- 
vate enterprise.” (Italics ours.) 

The book starts out with a general state- 
ment on the need for a public housing 
policy and then covers relationship between 
housing and employment policy, the supply 
and demand for houses, and fluctuations 
in the building cycle. Final two chapters 
are given over to the content of a hous- 
ing policy to accomplish the three aims 
noted above. 
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KIND WORDS ABOUT THE JOURNAL 
Just received this morning the December issue of the 
JournaL or Housinc. I simply want to compliment you 
on the very fine publication you are getting out. It con- 
tains a wealth of information and should be of greatest 
service and assistance to a lot of people. 
Paul V. Betters, Executive Director, 
The United States Conference of Mayors 


Our Committee receives the JouRNAL oF HOUSING 
regularly . . . It contains so many items that we would 
like to clip and file that we ought to have two additional 
copies for that purpose and . . . we would also like to 
preserve a complete file of the JouRNAL, unmutilated . . . 
We will endeavor to make the best distribution of the 
extra copies among other committee officials or members, 
im consideration of their interest and the useful character 
of the information in the JOURNAL. 

Charles T. Andrews, Economic Counsel, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 


You are to be highly commended for the coverage of 
the annual meeting given in the December issue of the 
Journat oF Hovusinc. I notice that more than twice as 
much space has been allotted to the report as was given 
last year and the result is that those of us who were un- 
able to be present can still derive much benefit from 
reading this report. The selection of material from the 
discussions and papers presented has been of such qual- 
ity as to have brought out what must have been the real 
meat of the discussions and papers . . . I think that this 
is one of the best issues that has been printed. 

Charlton D. Putnam, Dayton, Ohio 


SNAPSHOT EXCHANGE SUGGESTED 

Yesterday Mr. Blum received a copy of a snapshot 
from a man in Atlanta taken on one of the side trips 
during the Seattle conference, showing some of the 
Houston staff. All during the various trips, camera en- 
thusiasts were snapping pictures of many different peo- 
ple. Mr. Blum felt it would be an excellent idea to have 
a paragraph in the JouRNAL requesting those who have 
pictures of folks in other authorities to let the fact be 
known and to exchange negatives with éach other. Thus, 
a full picture record could be gotten and everyone would 
be happy. A letter to us, for instance, saying that the 
writer has three snaps taken on Mt. Rainier and includ- 
ing Houston people and asking whether we wanted the 
negatives would get a quick and affirmative answer on 
the negatives. We feel sure many others will want to 
enter this exchange game. 


Marie C. McGuire, Houston 


PROGRAMS DURING “BROTHERHOOD WEEK” URGED 

The sixteenth annual observance of Brotherhood Week, 
February 20-27, 1949, under the chairmanship of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, has been endorsed by President Truman. 

As a member of the national committee particularly 
assigned to the promotion of this observance by com- 
munity organizations, I am writing to invite the coopera- 
tion of your organization. I earnestly hope that you 
will ask your local units to mark this observance in their 
own group and to join with other agencies in their com- 
munities in arranging programs that will be effective in 


January, 1949 


advancing the cause of American democracy not only 
during that one week, but throughout the year. .. . 
The committee will be very grateful for whatever you 
may be able to do and I hope I may receive your assur- 
ance that you will cooperate in this project for American 
unity. Please let me know, also, if I may help you in 
any way. 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Chairman, 
Community Organizations Committee for 
Brotherhood Week 
NOTE: Suggested ways and means of observing 
“Brotherhood Week” appear on page 27. 


ABOUT “THE NEIGHBORHOOD” 

As an outlander in the field of planning, I can see 
how natural it is for professionals to react with hostility 
to the concepts of a man like Perry. He was neither a 
planner nor a sociologist, yet he came up with a dynamic 
proposal that is challenging both professions. The same 
thing, om a more dramatic stage, is the performance of 
the obscure and reticent Ebenezer Howard. 

Credulous or lazy-minded disciples have injured the 
causes these men fought for and other men have reacted 
to the dogmatism or oversimplification in the normal 
way: “I am drawen to hate likely things, when men goe 
about to set them downe as infallible,” said Montaigne 
inimitably of a common human response. 


James Dahir, New York City 
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SEXAUER-) 


“EASY-TITES” 


OUTLAST ORDINARY FAUCET WASHERS 6 TO 1! 


Comparative tests in plants, hospitals, schools and colleges, 
hotels, utilities, institutions and military establishments 
have proved the same fact time after time. “EASY-TITES” 
outlast ordinary faucet washers 6 to 1! 

Built of DUPONT NEOPRENE and fabric-reinforced 
=. like a tire, pat'd. “EASY-TITES” 

withstand absorption and extreme 

temperatures (upwards of 300° F) ; 
: can't split or mush out of shape. 


FREE! VALUABLE 112-PAGE CATALOG 
“EASY-TITES” and 2,300 other ‘SEXAUER’ Triple-Weor 
Replacement Parts and pot'd. Precision Tools are 
advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST and 
standard with leading maintenance engineers. This 
highly specialized line is listed and illustrated in the 
big, new 112-page ‘SEXAUER' catalog. Send a post- 
cord for your free copy — TODAY, 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York City 51. (Dept. J-1) 


THIS TEST 
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SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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RAYMOND E. NELSON, 

former Associate Director of NAHO, has 
recently joined the staff of the Cook Coun- 
ty Housing Authority. Mr. Nelson left 
NAHO in the fall of 1947 and for the 
past year has been in private business in 
Chicago. Before coming to NAHO in 
1945, he was General Housing Manager 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles. He had been with the Los 
Angeles Authority since 1940, prior to 
which he had been Manager of Julia C. 
Lathrop Homes, a 925-unit PWA develop- 
ment under lease to the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 


MILTON SHUFRO 

has resigned as Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Housing Authority to 
join the staff of the architectural firm of 
Friedman, Alschuler, and Sincere as execu- 
tive and consultant in the further develop- 
ment of the organization’s housing activ 
ities. Mr. Shufro had been with the 
Authority since March 1940. He was 
originally its Director of Public Relations, 
in 1944 becoming Assistant Executive 
Secretary. 

Mr. Shufro was active in NAHO during 
the entire span of his housing career, hav- 
ing twice served as president of the Mid- 
West Regional Council and having taken 
a leading part in a number of committees. 


ROLAND R. RANDALL, 

former chairman of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, was elected president 
of the Society of Industrial Realtors dur- 


ing the eighth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in November of last year. 

In May 1945 Mr. Randall was featured 
in a JourNAL “We Present” article as a 
“distinguished example of a man who com- 
bines private real estate practice with 
active participation in a public housing 
program and who is making outstanding 
contributions in both fields.” 

Mr. Randall’s public housing service was 
carried on over a ten year period as a com- 
missioner of The Philadelphia Authority. 
He resigned as chairman in the spring of 
1947 (see April 1947 JouRNAL, page 98). 
Mr. Randall has been a NAHO member 
since 1938 and in 1945 served as chair- 
man of a Committee on Cooperative Activ- 
ities of Housing Authorities and Private 
Housing Interests. 


LAWRENCE H. TUCKER 

has been named manager of the Cincin- 
nati Community Development Company 
a limited dividend agency, organized to 
build large-scale communities for middle- 
income families. Working capital for the 
Company in the amount of $500,000 was 
raised by subscription from Ohio citizens 
and business firms (see September 1948 
JournaAL or Houstnc, page 245). Mr. 
Tucker resigned as Community Manager 
of Greenhills, Ohio, as of December 15 to 
take his new position. He had been at 
Greenhills since 1936, becoming Assistant 
Manager in 1940 and Manager in 1942. 
For the two years 1944 to 1946, he was on 
military leave, in the Naval service as a 
radio technician. 


JAMES E. LASH 

has been appointed Director of the Re- 
development Agency of the City and 
County of San Francisco. He resigned as 
Assistant to the General Manager of the 
Housing Authority of the City and County 


of San Francisco to take his new posi- 
tion. He had been with the Authority for 
four and a half years. For two years, Mr. 
Lash served as chairman of the City Plan- 
ning Section of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and has long been active in 
city planning affairs. 


SARA SHUMAN 

has recently gone to work for the Mary- 
land State Planning Commission as a Re- 
search Analyst. She was formerly on the 
research staff of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark and was co-author 
with Dr. Jay Rumney, the head of the di- 
vision, of several studies of the economic 
and social cost of the city’s slums and of 
the benefits of public housing. 


CAROL ARONOVICI 

has been named Executive Director of the 
Greenwich Housing Authority. He was 
formerly Vice-Chairman of the Authority, 
which was organized in 1946 and now has 
a 70-unit state-aided permanent project un- 
der development, as well as two state-aided 
temporary projects under management. Dr. 
Aronovici is the author of ene of the 
classics of housing literature—Housing the 
Masses. 


GEORGE W. BIRO 

has accepted a post with the New York 
City Housing Authority as administrative 
assistant to the Director of Management, 
James William Gaynor. He was formerly 
with the Public Housing Administration’s 
Region II office in New York. 


ROBERT R. CAMERON, 

Executive Director of the Marietta Hous- 
ing Authority, died on November 18 of a 
heart attack. He had been the Authority's 
director for four years, administering a 
program of some 1250 units of combined 
low-rental and war housing. 





“Savings to Amortize Meter Cost 
in Two Years” 


“In the past several years” writes Mr. B. H. 


Marshall, Jr., Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity, City of Wilmington, N. C., “this Authority has 
purchased from you 465 Tinned Steelcase and 200 
Ironcase Meters for use on our housing projects.” 

“Our purpose in buying these meters was to cur- 
tail the consumption of gas on our unmetered 
projects. By the installation of these meters we 
have found that our gas consumption has been 
reduced to the extent that we expect the savings 
to amortize the cost of these meters within a 
period of less than two years.” 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Albany ¢« Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham «* Boston 
Chicago * Dallas * Denver « Erie * Houston * Joliet 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * New York * Odessa * Tulsa 
Orlando « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh ¢ San Francisco 
In Canada — Canadian Meter Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Write for full information about American Meters — 
the recognized instruments of reliable accuracy and 
long term performance used by the gas industries. 
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